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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR FRIENDS DURING 
Yearly Meeting. Board optional. F. J. and M. 
W. Pennock, 235 and 237 North 18th Street. 





ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 187, this Office. 





ANTED.—A MOTHER’S HELPER IN | 
| 





small family. Address, stating terms, Box 146, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





ANTED.—FOR JUNE 1x, BY A REFINED 

young woman (26), with eight years’ experience 

as teacher, a position as governess. Reliable references 
furnished. Address No. 186, this Office. 


ANTED.—CLERK, BOY OR GIRL, FOR A 
country store. Apply W. H. JENKINS, 
Gwynedd, Pa. 


ANTED.— BY A YOUNGLADY, AN EXPER- 
ienced kindergartner, a position in Children’s 
Home or some position of trust, with care of young 
children. Reliable reference furnished. Address No. 
179, this Office. 





OUNTRY BOARDING.—IN PRIVATE 

family, pleasant home, large, shady lawn, airy 

rooms, comfort and health prevailing. Do not meet 
trains daily. A., Station N., Mapleton, Phila. 


OR RENT.—A PLEASANT SECOND STORY 
front room, suitable for two, with or without board. 
Address P., 850 N. 11th Street, Phila. 


second Street, cheerful, good location, with private 
family. 


OR RENT.—FOR JULY AND AUGUST. 
Furnished house in Media, Pa., seven rooms, cool 

and airy, high ceitings, large yard. $25 per month. 
Adults only. Friends preferred. Address No. 185, this 
Office. 


OR RENT.—TO SMALL REFINED FAMILY, 
man and wife preferred, for board of owner, a nine 
room house, with bath, closet, water through house, range 
and heater, porches, large lawn, plenty of shade. Parti 
furnished if desired. T. ELLWOOD BARTRAM, 
Lansdowne, Penn. 


OME FOR TWO OR THREE YOUNG MEN 
in Friends’ family. Terms moderate. J. S., 1044 
Park Ave., New York City. 


SYLVAN COTTAGE, FURNISHED, WILL BE 

shared with acultured family of /rtends or others, 
on equitable terms, for the summer orlonger. Call to see 
the place or address for particulars, OLIVER S. FELL, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penna. 


pAARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a | 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing | 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, | 
$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
' 

| 

| 

| 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


| PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK.—IF YOU USE A 


camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 
Our facilities are excellent and our work the best. We 
make a specialty of enlarging and framing. Call or 
send for price list. PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
1221 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


New York Yearly Meeting. 
Friends desiring accommodation during New 
York Yearly Meeting are requested to communi- 
cate as early as possible with the committee, giving 
full names and other information that may be 
helpful in arranging for the comfort and conven- 
ience of guests. Address ELIZABETH B. 
CAPRON, 42 Fisher Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


To Pan-American Visitors. 


A beautifully situated house, with airy rooms and bath, 
$1.00 per day. First-class cafe in same block. Cars | 
pass the door to and from Exposition. For further | 
information address, THE MISSES BLECKLEY, 
297 West Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ad 
INNA Ww. SPEAKMAN, | Principals. 
Circulars on application. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpinG anp Day Purrtts or Born Sexgs. 
ear Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
sourse of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
wess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
sttractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp GirRts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 


a miles north of New York City. 
Ver Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMore GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
edividual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


s ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

ader the care of Friends. Thorough instruction te fit 
‘or business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Let Us do your FRAMING. 
The Best Work and Lowest Prices. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 
1221 Arch Street, Phila. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 Nortb 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
TOSEPH L. JONES 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Prac tical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 4714 Woodstock Street, j 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attendec te 
CarRPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Ps 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wal lace Street 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angie St.. Tioga 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomety an 






‘ Philadelphia, Pa 





















1 Thiladelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, “ 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
OrricEs | Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa, 











DAVID "HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street. 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 
Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 

















Morgan Bunting 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and ad Chanry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


os ~ REMOVED 


Lizziz J. Lampert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 












736 ee ring Garden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, philadelphia. 
Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Williarn S. Yarnall, am Optician 





més S. 15th Stree, gth door below Chestnut St.) 
/ PHILADELPHIA. 


Cycling Tour Abroad. 

Third Anuual Jour. A party of cwelyve boys and 
young men will sail from Philadelphia June 2y, for nine 
weeks wheeling in England, Ireland,Scotiand and Wales. 
Most interesting sections visited. ‘lhe plan is unique. 
References covering character and good fellowship re- 


quired. Send for prospectus and opinions of patrons. | 


Address al! inquiries to 
EDWARD C. WILSON, 
3000 Irving P lace, W Vashington, D. c. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades lade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN wn PHILAD’a 





WALL PAPER: of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples*Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


16024 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


| Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON. | 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
| 
| 








THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, LONDON. 
These large and weli-appoioted TEMPRRANC & HoTets 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: 
Kingsley Hotel, | Thackeray Hotel, 
| Ce ee omens | Reliable and beautiful 11-jewelled watch, in handsome 


i 
| 


} Open Fifth Month 1 | plain or engraved gold-filled 20-year case. Gentleman’s 


| size only; just two inches across. Open face. Stem 
‘CONGRESS COTTAGE, 





|} have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, A passing 
Heated throvghout, Bath-rooms on et very Floor, Spa- 
| cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smok- bargain 
Rooms. 
Ieee ‘IREPROOF Floors. PerrecrSanitation. Tsie- that 
|; PHONE. Nicut Porter. The Kingsley Hotel has a a 
| good Billiard Room 
| Bedrooms from 2-6 to 5-6. /ui/ Tariff and cannot 
| Testimonials on application. Inciusive charge for 
| Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and be repeated 
Dinner, from 8s. to 108. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. | = 
| 


| wind and stem set. 

A watch worth owning; a suitable gift for a friend. 
No more will be sold after these are gone, because no 
more will be made. 

The “‘ defect’’ in the watch—which cuts the price—is 
no defect at all. It is a whim, a fancy, and has nothing 
todo with accuracy or value. The trouble is that the face 
opens with a twist, instead of by a hinge—a matter of a 
minute, and necessary maybe once a month to set the 
' hands; that is,to bring the stem setting device into 
operation. 

The case is reaily more dust proof than the case of an 
ordinary watch, but hasty America says ‘‘no”’ to the 
style. I say “‘yes”’ to it, for people who want high 
| dollar value. 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Avenues, 
ATLANTIC CITY,N. J. 


RACHEL R. HOLT, 
Baltimore, Md 


| Home comforts. 





| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

aa 

| Near the beach. 


| NEW ARBORTON, 
| Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Kept by Friends. One-half block from the ocean and 


| hot baths. No mosquitoes at this resort. 
For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


| The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year 


Booxirr 


I will deliver this watch free anywhere east of the 
Maitep 


Rocky Mountains, by registered mail, for $0.85; or by 
express, charges prepaid, for gro. 


GEORGE C. CHILD, 
11 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


(Established 1810; oldest watch house in city.) 


| 
j MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Second house from Beach. 
| Soomter to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 
| 66 THE WELLSWOOD, E 
Hampton Fats, N. H. 
| “Where the breath of pines and ocean meet” A 


delightful vacation place. Invigorating, restful. Forty- 
six miles from Boston. Trolley to all points. 


THE KATHLU, 


1126 Centra Avs., Ocean City, N. J. 
| Openallthe year. Hot water heat. Homecomforis. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 








Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
% | New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Busingss Eprror, 
“THE AQUARI LLE, Oren aut a 19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Atlantic City, N. J. Ee 


Ss heat, electric bells, heated , home-like | 
ead comfertable. Write fer bookies. On. eee eies: 98 ietete 
mon 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON 
= With Frienps’ InTS LiGENcer $2.50; with Scattered 


[SAMUEL DUTCHER |" ssso rex saneus cory 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes | Cais 
Hand Sewed. Scattergood 


On hand or to order. 
No. 45 North Thirteenth Street Holder 
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NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XVIII. 

Gop is a Spirit, and our highest nature bears his 
likeness, and ts therefore spiritual. Its leadings are to 
that which ts true, pure, just, unselfish, and to that Love 
for all that yearns to save and lead into the light, into 
the right, and into inward peace. 


JONATHAN W. PLUMMER. 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE. 


‘*Gop's providence is mine inheritance!’’ I read 
The quaint old legend on a rainy day, 
When gray and thick the clouds hung overhead, 
And mists were folding close about my way. 


God's providence? Then, wherefore should I fear, 
My father’s love is roof and inn for me ; 
For ever, since my Father holds me dear, 
His goodness shall my guard and shelter be. 
Another, heaven endowed with wordly gain, 
May count his wealth and gaze his acres o’er ; 
May reap his harvest fields on hill and plain, 
And heap in barn and bin his fragrant store. 


And I may own no inch of tilth or foot 
Of fallow in this great wide earth I tread ; 
Yet I am rich, and need no pledge to boot, 
Save God's clear stars above my lifted head. 


‘*God's providence is mine inheritance.’ Come loss, 
Or change, or grief, whatso’er God send, 
All things shall work for blessing, and the cross 
Be gladly borne if shared with Christ my Friend. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


FRIENDS AND THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 
From Rufus M. Jones’s book, ‘* A Dynamic Faith.’’ 

In the synoptic gospels, the most significant passage 
for our present purpose is found in the words of Jesus 
known as “ Beatitudes”: ‘‘The pure in heart see 
God.” . As the only obstacle to vision of God is im- 
purity of heart, necessarily the business of life can 
never be to “‘ tithe mint and anise,” to play at religion, 
but to cleanse the heart. It becomes a man’s sole 
and single task ‘‘ To make his heart a stainless mirror 
for his God.”” These words of the Master carry us 
directly away from a religion of externals to a religion 
which is inward and vital, and which deals at once 
with life and character. No amount of psalm singing 
or church-going, no amount of creed-singing or pious 
attitudes, could make a man see God if his heart was 
still impure and if he was still clinging to some pet 
sin ; and this fact was as clear as daylight to George 
Fox, who himself went straight to the heart of things 
and based his whole message on this practical truth, 
that there can be no substitute in religion for purity 
of heart. 

This fundamental ground, viz., that religion be- 





gins with a more or less clear vision of God, and that 
the vision depends solely on purity of heart, is 
reason enough, were there no others, why the rituals 
and ordinances of the historic church are discarded 
by Friends. The man who hates sham and hypocrisy 
with all the earnestness of his moral nature cannot 
brook any religious cloak which can be put on and 
taken off for occasions; he will have nothing which 
stops short of the soul’s vision. The religious 
teacher must be a spiritual oculist whose business is 
not to furnish light, but to tell men how to remove 
their cataracts and to adjust their sight ; for behold, 
God is always visible the moment the inward eye is 
clear ! 

Origen used to say that nobody could fully 
understand the profound spiritual truths of John’s 
Gospel who had not, like its author, lain on the breast 
of Jesus. This Gospel is an interpretation of Chris- 
tianity by one who has grasped its inner meaning 
rather than a synoptic sketch of the life of Jesus, 
and for this reason it can be appreciated and appropri- 
ated only by those who possess spiritual penetration. 
It undoubtedly had more direct influence in shaping 
the thought and bent of the early Friends than any 
other single book, either within or without the Bible, 
though even here the influence is perhaps more sub- 
conscious than distinctly realized. John regards 
Christ as a manifestation of God, and through this 
manifestation it hecomes revealed that God is nota 
foreign Being, living in splendid isolation apart from 
the world, but the ground and substance of all things 
that ave. He isa spirit, and so limited to no place. 
He is /ight, and so from his nature pervasive and 
illuminative, destroying darkness and evil by showing 
Himself. He is truth, and so can be relied upon as 
real and undeviating. In other words, He is, 
supremely, character and not a blind fate. He is 
love, and so he gives himself to men. The incar- 
nation is no after thought, no scheme, no sudden 
miracle. It is the natural expression of the essential 
being of God. He is love, and so he must show 
himself redemptive. It is thus that the early Friends 
think of God, and it is thus that they interpret him. 
The Calvinistic idea of sovereignty is lost in this 
Johannine conception of a loving Father who shares 
his life and light and truth with us, and whose dwell- 


ing place is no more in the heavens than it in is the 


Shekinah within a spiritual man. 

It is for this reason that worship takes on a wholly 
new signification, 7. ¢., new as compared with the con- 
ception of it in the churches of the time. Friends 
came together not to please God or to flatter him, or 
to call him down or to lecture about him. They 
come together to meet with him and to enjoy him. 
It is not necessary to do anything to bring him, any 
more than it is to bring the sunlight in the morning. 
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The only human action needed, they felt, was to open 
the soul's windows. If anybody failed to find him 
the trouble was within. The fact remained that 
where any met in Christ’s name, 7. ¢., with that open- 
ness of heart and singleness of will which Christ illus- 
trated, the divine presence would be felt, and every 
human cup held out would be filled to the brim. 

The organic character of the Christian life which 
John frequently emphasizes was also a prominent 
feature of early Quakerism. If John never thinks of 
God as isolated, apart, alone ; no more does he ever 
think of man, or at least a spiritual man, as isolated or 
out of organic relation. In fact, sucha conception is 
essentially irrational and impossible. Life involves 
organic relation. Who could be a spiritual being if 
he were insulated from God, any more than he could 
live in the exhausted receiver of an air pump? The 
spiritual life advances precisely in proportion as the 
soul unites with its source of life and becomes vital 
by such union—branch with vine. But such union 
involves further organic relations with one’s brethren. 
So long as one persists in guarding his own self-cen- 
tred isolation and refuses to losé his life in outreaching 
love and sympathy and sacrifice, he does not find his 
life in God. A member which will not coordinate 
with the other members of the body, but asserts its 
independence, loses at length its organic union alto- 
gether, and its connection with the head becomes 
paralyzed. Significant indeed are the words: ‘‘ That 
they may be one in us, as thou Father art in me and 
lin thee.” It is out of this ground that the Society 
of Friends springs into existence. It is in its first 
conception not an organization but an organism. 
The members live and act primarily through their re- 
lation with Christ; thus they all become organic 
branches in one common vine-stock. No member 
can be a spiritual creature and live his independent 
life. He has lost his isolated life to find his orgauic 
life with his brethren. We shall see in a later chapter 
how this principle affects every phase of the Quaker’s 
outward life and how it makes him a practical re- 
former and missionary ; but for the moment we are 
concerned with stating that the ideal which takes 
shape in Christ’s prayer and in John, xv., is literally 
accepted by the Quaker as the basis of his relation to 
God and his relation to men. 


BENJAMIN WEST AND HIS PICTURES. 
THE movement begun at Swarthmore to erect a 
monument to Benjamin West suggests a brief sketch 
of the life of America’s first great painter, who was 
also a birthright member of the Society of Friends. 

Benjamin West was born Tenth month Io, 1738, 
in the picturesque old gambrel-roofed house that is 
still standing on the grounds of Swarthmore College. 

Friends at that time believed that pictures, and 


ornaments of all kinds were superfluities, and there | 


was nothing, so far as we can perceive, in either the 
heredity or the environments of young Benjamin that 
accounts for his genius as an artist. 

* He appears to have delighted in colors from his 
earliest childhood. It is said that the Indians that 
visited his home—as some of them may have done, in 
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the first half of the 18th Century—taught him to 
prepare the red and yellow with which they painted 
themselves ; to these his mother added blue from her 
indigo, and he made green by mixing the yellow and 
blue. 

The stories of the paint-brushes made of hair from 
the cat, and of the pen-and-ink sketch, drawn when 
he was seven years old, of his sister’s baby as she 
lay asleep in her cradle, are so well known that 
they need not be repeated here. 

Later, a relative, who had seen Benjamin’s draw- 
ings of birds and flowers, sent him a box of paints 
and pencils, some canvas, and six engravings. The 


BENJAMIN WEST. 

Painted by himself, in 1793, a year after his election as President of 
the Royal Academy. There is a fine portrait of him by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, a copy of which is owned by the Boston Atheneum. 
One of the best portraits of him is by W. Harlow, an English artist, 
and may be seen reproduced in Appleton’s ‘‘ American Biographical 


Dictionary.’’ 


boy was so delighted with these that he “played 
truant’ from school for several days, and spent the 
time in the garret, producing a picture that was a 
combination of two of the engravings. This work 
showed so much evidence of genius that he was not 
punished for his truancy by either teacher or parents. 

The little picture made in the garret, now dim 
with age, hangs in the Royal Academy of London, 


| by the side of the original painting of ‘‘ Christ Heal- 


ing the Sick.” 
When Benjamin was sixteen years old his parents 
decided to allow him to follow the bent of his genius, 


| though the profession of a painter was not at that 


time looked upon with favor by Friends. After 
spending several years in Philadelphia and New York 
painting portraits, the generosity of a friend enabled 
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him to goto Italy when he was twenty-two years old. 
He remained there three years studying art, and then 
went to England, where he spent the rest of his life. 
He became one of the foremost painters of his time, and 
was one of the founders, and the second president, of 
the Royal Academy, Sir Joshua Reynolds being the 
first. 

His famous picture, ‘“ Christ Healing the Sick,” 
was painted, just a century ago, as a contribution to 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, but when finished the 
British Institution offered him three thousand guineas 
for it. He accepted this offer, and made a copy for 
the Hospital, which was a source of revenue for thirty 
years ; it was then hung in the clinic room, where it in- 
spired the physicians with a sense of their high calling. 








THE WEST HOUSE, SWARTHMORE, 


mantic. When quite young he fell in love with 
Elizabeth Shewell, but her brother would not consent 
to the marriage. When Benjamin had established 
himself in England he renewed his suit, but the 
brother was still obdurate. With the aid of Benjamin 
Franklin, William White (afterwards Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania), and Joseph Hopkinson, she escaped from 
her brother’s house (where she was locked in her 
room), went to England, and married the man to 
whom she had so long been faithful. The two lived 
happily together for fifty-two years, when the wife 
died in 1817. Her distinguished husband did not 
long survive her ; he died in 1820. His remains lie 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 

An interesting sketch of the life and work of Ben- 
jamin West is given in the mono- 
graph by Henry M. Jackson of 
Swarthmore, which forms a neat 
volume, freely illustrated, and is 
published by the request of the 
West Memorial Committee. Re- 
ferring to this, and to the art work 
of Benjamin West, President 
Edward H. Coates, of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of the Fine Arts, 
writes ; 

“Your monograph comes at 
a fitting moment and no _juster 
estimate of West has been pub- 
lished. Naturally the subject is to 
us here of especial interest. Prob- 
ably it is true that the pendulum 
has swung to its farthest reach, 
and that we are as distant as we 
ever can be from the day when 
Washington Allston said of ‘ Death 
on the Pale Horse,’ ‘a more sublime 
and awful picture I never beheld,’ 
but your book will do much to in- 
duce a true estimate of one who was 


__This fine old Colonial man3ion, the birthplace of Benjamin West, one of the most notable great in his own day, under the limi- 
residence buildings in Pennsylvania, stands on the grounds of Swarthmore College, at ; te 
Swarthmore, Pa. It is in good preservation, and occupied asa residence. It wasbuiltin1724. tations of his time, and therefore 


The total number of West’s paintings, including | 
portraits, is over three thousand. Four of the best | 
known of them may be seen in public institutions in 
Philadelphia. ‘‘ Christ Healing the Sick ”’ will soon | 
be hung in the new chapel that is being erected by the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse”’ | 
and‘ Paul and Barnabas ’’ are owned by the Academy 
of the Fine Arts; and the well-known historical | 
painting, ‘‘ Penn's Treaty with the Indians,” is in In- 
dependence Hall. 


“As aman,” says the writer of the article on him | 


in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, 
“ he was benevolent, kind, and liberal in imparting his 
knowledge to others. No painter has shown more 
kindness in aiding the struggling young artists of his 
native land. Charles W. Peale, Gilbert Stuart, Joseph 
Wright, and John Trumbull were among those young 
students that sought West when they went to Europe, 


in truth a great man. Your pres- 
entation appeals to me as most sound and inspiring, 
and I wish that every student in the Academy may 


| have the pleasure and profit of it.”’ 


LETTING go the unworthy things that meet us— 


| pretense, worry, discontent, and self-seeking—and 


taking loyal hold of time, work, present happiness, 
love, duty, friendship, sorrow—and faith, let us so 
live in all truth as to be an inspiration, strength, and 
blessing to those whose lives are touched by ours.— 
[From ‘‘ What is Worth While,” by Anna Robertson 
Brown. | 
dE 

“Your self-made man whittled into shape by his 

own Jack-knife, deserves more credit if that is all, 


than the regular engine turned article, shaped by the 


most approved pattern, and French polished by 





and all received the same hearty welcome and gener- 
ous advice from him.” 
The story of West’s marriage is somewhat ro- 


society and travel—[Dr. O. W. Holmes. ] 
d€ 
“ THE next thing to have wisdom ourselves is to 
| profit by that of others.” 
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Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. Ig. 
A LATE PROPHECY. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Turn ye to the stronghold, ye prisoners of 
hope.—Zechariah, ix., 12. 
Before study of lesson read Zechariah, xiii., 1-9 ; xiv., I-11. 
Tue last six chapters printed under the name of 
Zechariah are now generally believed to be from 
another hand and from another time. This conclusion 
is based on difference of literary style, subject matter, 
language, and interests. These differences point 
mostly to a later date for the later chapters, and in a 
general way to the time when the Greeks had become 
an important element in the life of the East. 

Such conditions are not to be found until the time 
of the conquestsof Alexander, which 
were concluded by his death in 324 
B. C. There was found after his death 
no hand strong enough to grasp the 
great empire conquered by the Mace- 
donian. The Ptolemies seized the 
throne of Egypt, and after a struggle 
the dynasty of the Seleucids estab- 
lished itself in Syria. A long series 
of wars over the possession of Pales- 
tine followed with varying successes, 
in course of which that unhappy 
country was overrun by contending 
armies, and experienced all the 
vicissitudes of war. For nearly two 
hundred years violence and destruct- 
ion were her portion. 

The historial references of Zecha- 
riah, ix., 14, seem to point to the early 
part of this time for its origin. 
Some earnest students claim to find 
evidence of different writers and dif- 
ferent periods in these chapters, but 
we would hardly find profit in fol- 
lowing their arguments. However 
that may be, “the chapters con- 
tain two distinct prophecies—(1) 
chapters ix. to xi., with which it is 


Painted by Benjdmin West. 
The figure of her husband is seen in the background, on the right hand. 
sitting are his half brother Thomas West, and their father. 


probable xiii., 7-9 should be connected ; (2) xii., I, | 


to xiii, 6, and chapter xiv.” (Driver). The first of 
these two sections treats of the fall of hostile nations 
and the advent of the Messiah as the prince of 
peace. Continuing, it exhorts the people to seek 
help from Jehovah, and shows that neglect of him 
has made them the prey of unworthy rulers; and it 
shows the disasters that will fall upon the nation 
because of these unworthy rulers. 

The second prophecy shows us the nations making 
war upon Jerusalem, and points to Jehovah as its 
protector. A fountain of cleansing is promised and 
the destruction of idols. It is with real surprise that 
we mark the conjunction of “ prophets and unclean 
spirits” which shall “ pass out of the land.”’ Finally, 
a day of the Lord is predicted, in which the nations 
shall again be gathered against Jerusalem ; the city 
shall fall and great destruction shall follow; but 
Jehovah will save a remnant. Then Jerusalem shall 
be renewed and exalted, her enemies shall be punished, 


| 


| 
| 


and all nations shall ‘“‘go up from year to year to 
worship the King, the Lord of Hosts, and to keep 
the feast of tabernacles”’ (xiv., 16) 

There is little of really elevating thought about this 
last fragment of prophecy. It is full of vindictiveness 
against the national enemies ; it speaks with contempt 
of prophecy, and the chief feature of the renewed 
Jerusalem in the mind of the prophet seems to be the 
observance of the Feast of Tabernacles, and the 
offering of sacrifice. But if it holds little of inspiration 
it contains much for warning. We may observe it in 
the ugliness of hate and the powerlessness of 
ceremonial righteousness to touch that hate with 
healing love. The one touch of sweetness and light 
in the prophecy is in the description of the Messianic 
king ; ‘‘ He shall speak peace unto the nations” ; 


THE WEST FAMILY, 


The woman sitting is his wife, holding their child. 
The two men 


but almost immediately there follows an allegory in 
which is described the turning of the strength of 
Judah and Israel in war against the Greeks. 

Even this combination illustrates the subtle way 
in which the spirit of war degrades a noble ideal. The 
mind of the prophet passes at once from the strength 
due to peace to the use of that strength in war. In 
our own land and time we have cause to grieve over 
a like degradation of our ideals. The testing time of 
every nation and every church is all the time. They 
are tested every day up to the full measure of the 
demands laid upon them. But it is at those times, 
when such demands become heavy, that evidence is 
given of the reserve strength of either. Into the 
national phases of the question we have no desire to 
enter. But the laxity of Friends themselves in 
sustaining their Society’s historic testimony against 
war calls for ever renewed consideration. 

A vague attitude against war in the abstract is of 
no practical value. War is never in the abstract. 
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Moreover, its causes and relations are never simple. 
Probably no armed conflict has ever been engaged in 
where both sides had not reasons sufficiently strong 
to excuse a yielding of principle on the part of those 
who longed to yield—who sought for excuses by 
which they might shout with their companions and 
avoid unpleasant remarks. It is true that mankind is 
not ready for peace. It is true thatthe average ideals 
of society are low. It is truethat Christian principles 
are contorted by professing Christians to mean at one 
time what no one claims them to mean at another. 
But if mankind is not ready for peace there is so 
much more need that that part of mankind which zs 
ready should uphold its vision of righteousness that 
all may see. If the great mass of men follow blind 
leaders blindly into war, what help is there in joining 
the rabble in their ignoble rush? Our voice is not 
needed for the temporary and doubtful gain, but for 
the permanent and certain one. Dear friends, with 
this page before you, be assured that this is no attack 
or reflection on one administration as against another, 


-governed in all probability by like principles; but is 


a plea that we may faithfully support principle— 
righteousness—“ putting aside every weight and the 
sin that doth so easily beset us.”’ 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 18. FIFTH MONTH 12. 
THE MEETING IN GALILEE. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Lo, Iam with you always.— 
Matthew, xxviii., 20. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Matthew, xxviii., 16-20. 
(Mark, xvi., 15-19, has matter somewhat similiar. But 
the earliest inanuscripts of the scripture extant omit Mark, 
xvi. after the 8th verse, and this fact is generally regarded 
by scholars.) 

THE present Lesson is based upon the close of the 

Gospel of Matthew, the last five verses. It relates 

chiefly to the mission, or commission, which Jesus is 

described as giving to his disciples,—to go into all 
nations and convert them to the faith. 

In Matthew, though there is no account of the 
several reappearances of Jesus in the body, referred 
to in the last four Lessons, there are two verses 
(xxviii., 7, 10) in which it is said that he would meet 
his disciples in Galilee. The “ angel’ who “ de- 
scended from heaven,” and who “rolled away the 
stone’”’ from the sepulchre, and “sat upon it,’ said 
(v. 7) to the women (the two Marys, according to 
Matthew), that they should “ go quickly and tell his 
disciples,” for ‘‘lo, he goeth before you into Galilee ; 
there shall ye see him.’”” And when the women had 
brought the disciples to the opened tomb, then, the 
account proceeds (v. 10) “saith Jesus unto them, 
Fear not: go tell my brethren that they depart into 
Galilee, and there shall they see me.” 


We may consider, then, accepting Matthew’s ac- | 


count, that Jesus, repairing to Galilee, had met the 


seven disciples on the Lake, and had shared the | 


breakfast with them on its shore, as described in the 
last Lesson, and now met them again. The “eleven,” 
the text says, ‘‘ went into Galilee, unto the mountain 
where Jesus had appointed them.”’ 





very commonly called, is stated in the last two verses 
of the text we are considering. We may regard it as 
entitled, in spirit and in substance, apart from the 
circumstances described, to our thoughtful accept- 
ance. The command of the Master was in two parts: 
(1) ‘*Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations”; (2) ‘teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I command you.” In the two clauses of 
this commission lie the vital force of all efforts made 
to Christianize the world. The command of Jesus 
was given to his immediate companions, but it applies 
as well, we may feel sure, to all who would be enrolled 
upon the list of his followers. It is their duty to 
spread the Christian faith, wherever the work may 


appear. It may be abroad; it may be at home. 
But let us dwell, also, on the second clause. The 
Christian faith is not a negative thing. It is posi- 


tive and definite. It is evidenced by Christian con- 
duct. Those who embrace it areto be ‘aught. The 
“teaching’’ to be given them is that which Jesus 
had himself given to those who were now gathered 
about him on the mountain in Galilee. The converts 
who would be found thereafter, in the great world, 
were to be taught to “ observe all things whatsoever ”’ 
he had commanded in his intercourse with those 
who had been nearest him in the period of his 
ministry. 

Christianity thus defined was so accepted and 
viewed by those who earliest embraced it. They re- 
garded it as life, as conduct, as an observance of the 
Rule and Way which Jesus had indicated and enjoined. 
‘There can be no doubt,” says Prof. McGiffert 
(‘The Apostolic Age’”’), ‘‘that in the first century 
of the Christian era there were abroad ‘in the world 
a deeper consciousness of moral evil and a more 
earnest desire to escape from its control, than there 
had ever been. And so men were beginning to seek 
in religion not a mere means of warding off calami- 
ties, and securing success in this or that occupation, 
but a way of escaping from moral evil, and of attain- 
ing to a higher and purer and holier state.’’ This 
description relates, we must understand, not to the 
Christians, but to those of other religions, yet it 
shows the soil on which the new seed would some- 
times fall, the ‘“‘ good ground,” which Jesus, in the 
Parable of the Sower, had described. And we see 
from it the direction and character which real Christ- 
ianity was to assume, when the seed sprang up. 

‘‘ Baptizing them into the name,” etc. We should 
dwell strongly, no doubt, on the word “into.” It is 
not the outward act of sprinkling, or dipping, per- 
formed iz the name, but a baptism true and actual 
into the power of the Divine Life. Outward water 
and human administration cannot perform this; it 
must be a baptism from above, to be effectual. 


‘THOUGH men can’t bring their means to their 
minds, yet ought they to bring their minds to their 
means, and learn content in every state.”’ 

ds€ 

NEVER give up to children if they are in the 

wrong ; do not rob them of the memory that their 


| mother and father were always true to their principles. 
The commission, the Great Commission, as it is | 


—\[Ladies’ Home Journal. } 
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THE CONFERENCE REPORTS. 


Now that the reports of the Chautauqua Conference of 
1900 have been edited, arranged, printed, and distrib- 
uted, it is reasonable to expect that they will be intel- 
ligently and considerately read. Those who attended 
the Conference will find their memories of the occa- 
sion refreshed, and its instruction and inspiration 
renewed, while those who were not present will make 
acquaintance with a body of excellent material relat- 
ing to the interests of Friends, and to the wider circle 
of life. In going over the volume with some care we 
have been freshly impressed with the general excel- 
lence of the papers and addresses, and the pertinence 
and thoughtfulness of the discussions. 

Copies of the Report, it is to be hoped, are in the 
hands of Friends generally. If any one should desire 
a copy, and will inform the INTELLIGENCER, an effort 
will be made to supply it. The Report should 
especially be examined and made use of in the 
Friends’ Associations. Many passages in it could 
be helpfully read and considered. The subjects 
treated upon are all of interest to these Associ- 
ations, and the papers not only cover a wide range 
but are well considered, and adapted to present-day 
needs. 






















Complaint is often made that we are lacking in 
Friends’ literature dealing with the great problems of 
' life and duty in modern language, and in the light of 
modern knowledge. This is partly true. But we 
/ have now a series of volumes, four in number, the 
Proceedings of our General Conferences at Chappa- 
qua(1894),at Swarthmore (1896), at Richmond (1898), 
and at Chautauqua (1900), which afford us a large 
amount of matter that expressly and positively repre- 
sents the thought of our body of Friends on all the 
general questions and theories with which the Society 
is concerned. It is possible that a book, or books, 
might be especially prepared on these subjects which 
would be more clear, and more forceful, but we do not 
believe that we need wait for such. As has been 
already suggested, the essays, papers, addresses, and 
discussions contained in these four volumes represent 
the best thought of a large number of Friends who 
are respected and honored amongst us, and it is 
unlikely that in a long time we shall obtain from any 
source so full and so well considered an expression of 
our views and our aspirations. 
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The present Report, and those that have pre- 
ceded, should not be thrown aside or moved into the 
garret. They are worth preservation. They deserve 
to be rebound, and to be kept where they can often 
be referred to. Let us not undervalue the instru- 
mentalities we have. We hope the Friends’ Associa- 
tions especially, whether ‘“‘ Young” or not young, 
will carefully consider the Report just sent out, and 
consult its predecessors also. 


IN a communication to the Philadelphia Ledger, a few 
days ago, Dr. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, took the 
trouble to point out the dishonesty of the effort to discredit the 
present ‘‘ canteen ’’ law, and particularly referred to the scan- 
dalously untrue statements printed in newspapers of Chicago 
concerning the situation in the neighborhood of Fort Sheridan. 
The Ledger, in connection with Dr. Holmes'’s letter, printed 
some letters which it had obtained from Chicago and the Fort 
Sheridan locality, in which the facts of the case were assumed 
to be impartially given. 

In reading these letters three general conclusions were 
plainly indicated. First, that conditions at Fort Sheridan had 
been misrepresented, in order to discredit the .new law ; 
second, that it will be necessary, however, to see considerably 
more of its operation, in order to judge confidently of its full 
results ; and third, that no one professing to be acquainted 
with the subject makes the least pretense of denying the gen- 
eral prevalence of drunkenness among the soldiers. All the 
writers—some of them perhaps unconsciously—disclosed their 
conviction that most of the men would have drink, and would 
get intoxicated. They said also that the ‘‘ old soldiers '’ were 
worse drinkers than new recruits, and spoke of them as be- 
coming hardened and demoralized in the service. 

It is this state of things which has led us so often to say 
that advocates of Temperance need not expect to advance 
their cause very far in the path cut out by the bayonet and 
cannon. Canteen or no canteen, war and drink are in- 
separable. 


THe Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia is very near. 
Appointments are announced, this week, for the evening 
meetings. As has been usual in recent years, Second-day 
evening will be occupied by the Conference of Young Friends’ 
Associations ; Third-day by the Philanthropic Committee, on 
the subjects of Purity and Temperance ; Fourth-day evening 
by the First-day School Association ; and Fifth-day evening 
by the Philanthropic Committee, on the subjects of Peace and 
the Indians. 


A CORRESPONDENT, over the signature ‘‘ Sympathy,’’ sends 
us a communication to the general effect that the Friends 
should promote the removal of the Doukhobors from Canada 
to the United States. But he writes under a misapprehension 
of the facts, derived, we suppose, from the uninformed press. 
He speaks of them as being ‘‘ as anxious to leave Canada as 
they were to leave Russia.’" They have, we are confident 
no idea of removing, and there is no good reason why they 
should. He also represents the Canadian Government as 
disliking to have such people in Canada, whereas the facts 
are exactly the reverse ; the Government is fully satisfied tha 
they are good people, and that they make desirable settlers 


— oon om ee Be oe Thr. of me 
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BIRTHS. 


SHARPLESS.—At Westbury, Long Island, Fourth month 
25, Ig01, to Frederick Fraley and Caroline Hawxhurst Sharp- 
less, a son, who is named Paul. 


MARRIAGES. 


BARR—BRANIN.—At the bride’s home, 111 South 
Montgomery street, Trenton, N. J., Fourth month 24, 1901, 
under care of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, Mary De Cou, 
daughter of William E. and Hannah T. Branin, and John 
Sparr Barr, of Vandergrift, Pennsylvania. 


HARVEY—HALLOWELL.—At Bethayres, Montgomery 
county, Pa., Fourth month 24, 1901, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Dr. David Gaston Harvey and Jane Thompson Hallowell, 
daughter of Henry W. Hallowell. 


PARRISH—LIPPINCOTT.—At the home of Ezra Lip- 
pincott, Riverton, N. J., Fourth month 24, 1901, under the 
care of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J., Henry C. 
Parrish, son of Clemmons and Emma P. Parrish, and grand- 
son of the late Edward Parrish, of Philadelphia, and Bertha 
Lippincott, daughter of Ezra and the late Anna Sutton Lip- 
pincott. 


DEATHS. 


BARMORE.—At College Place, Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, Fourth month 12, 1901, Hannah Gardner, widow of 
Philip Barmore, in the 77th year of her age; a member of 
Genoa Monthly Meeting, Nebraska, and formerly of Dutchess 
county, New York. 

This dear friend started west with her son’s family on the 
26th of Third month, in quest of a western home, reaching 
Walla Walla on the 29th, and on the next day was taken 
down with the prevailing epidemic and in a few days was 
gathered home. She was of a meek and quiet spirit, ever 
seeking the truth, and having found it, firmly adhering to her 
convictions. Re 

EVES.—At her home in Millville, Pa., Third month Io, 
1901, Ida E. Eves, daughter of the late Benjamin K. and 
Mary W. Eves, in the 45th year of her age ; a birthright mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Millville, Pa. 

After weeks of severe suffering she bade farewell to 
friends and crossed to the other side. Hers was a life of 
quiet helpfulness. * 


IREDELL.—At the home of Deborah K. Smith, Mullica 
Hill, N. J., Fourth month 15, 1901, Samuel Iredell, in his 
86th year ; an Elder of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 


KIRK.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 22, 1901, William 
J. Kirk, formerly of Warminster, Bucks county, Pa., in his 
69th year; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. Inter- 
ment from Warminster meeting-house, on the 25th inst. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Cinnaminson, N. J., Fourth month 7, 
1901, Lydia Lippincott, in her 72d year. 

LODGE.—At her late residence, in Winchester, Frederick 
county, Virginia, Fourth month 20, 1901, Rebecca Lodge, 
wife of the late William Lodge, in the 72d year of her age; a 
member of Centre (Winchester) Preparative, and Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Her parents, John and Mary (Janney) Purcell were 
esteemed members of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, and al- 
though her husband was not a member with Friends, she re- 
tained her right of membership and always manifested an in- 
terest in Friends. She was one of a large family of children, 
only one of whom survives her. She leaves three children to 
mourn the departure of a kind and loving mother. * 


MASTERS. —At his residence in Sereno, Columbia county, 
Pa., Fourth month 4, 1901, James Masters, aged 88 years, 6 
months, and 6 days ; a member of the other body of Friends. 

He was a son of David Masters, one of the first settlers of 
this section, and his brother, Parvin Masters, of Philadelphia, 
and sister Elizabeth M. Ellis, of Muncy, are the only surviv- 
ing members of the family. On First month 1, 1835, he was 
united in marriage with Abigail Rote. Their golden wedding 
anniversary was especially notable, their children, seven in 
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number, all being present, as no death had occurred in the 
family during their fifty years of wedded life. Since that time 
the mother and three daughters have entered the great beyond. 

James spent his boyhood on his father’s farm, and in 
‘‘ driving team’’ between Millville and Pottsville, and other 
places in that section, in days when teamsters carried their 
own provision, and slept on the tavern floors. He afterward 
worked at the miller’s trade for several years, then had charge 
of the tannery at Sereno, for Edward Ritchie, of Philadelphia, 
and finally retired to his farm which he was out looking over 
only a few days before his death. 

He was well preserved for his years, had a remarkable 
memory, and lived a life consistent with his faith. K. 


SMEDLEY.—Suddenly, of neuralgia of the chest, Fourth 
month 29, 1901, at his home in Willistown, Pa., Chalkley 
Smedley, in the 7oth year of his age. Interment from Goshen 
Friends’ meeting-house, in the adjacent grounds. 

He was an esteemed member and elder of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting. 


SMITH.—At Pleasantville, N. Y., First month 16, 1901, 
Elizabeth P., wife of Stephen R. Smith, aged 71 years. 

The sudden illness and death of this devoted Christian was 
a great shock to our community. The excellence of her 
character, and her self-abnegation, always sacrificing for the 
benefit of any suffering humanity, made her loved by a large 
circle of friends. Asa vigilant, affectionate, and ever-faith- 
ful wife, she has shared with her husband forty-four years of 
a happy life with all its sorrows, joys, and pleasures. Of a 
bright and lively nature, she always enjoyed the company of 
her friends, and could hide even intense sorrow behind the 
outer cheerfulness coming to herrelief. Earnest and true to 
her calling, she now has her reward, we trust, in the realms 
above, of joy and peace, forever with her Lord. os 

SMITH.—Near Bennett, Nebraska, Fourth month 109, 
1901, Eluzai Margaret Cleaver Smith, in the 78th year of her 
age. 

She was born in Clearfield, Pa., Second month 13, 1824. 
She was married at Pennville, Clearfield county. Pa., Fifth 
month 4, 1847, to Samuel Smith. In 1869 she removed to 
Ohio, later to lowa, then to Nebraska in 1879, where she re- 
sided until her death. She had ten children, five of whom 
(two sons and three daughters) with the aged husband sur- 
vive her. ba 

| Our friend Isaiah Lightner, in a letter dated 23d ult., de- 
scribes his attendance at the funeral on the 21st. We shall 
print his notes next week. | 


STOKES.—At her residence, Scarboro’, Harford county, 
Md., Fourth month 16, 1901, Rebecca J. Stokes, widow of the 
late John N. Stokes, in the 79th year of her age: a member 
of Broad Creek Particular and Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 

She was for many years an Elder ; when health permitted 
she was a reguiar attender of meetings. Her absence will be 
deeply felt. * 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tue General Conference of Friends’ Associations will 
hold its regular spring meeting on Second-day even- 
ing, Fifth month 13, in Race Street meeting-house, 
Philadelphia. The following program has been ar- 
ranged : 

Two papers on the subject, ‘“‘ Are We Filling the 
Measure of Our Responsibility as Friends?” to be 
prepared by Richmond and Camden Associations. 
To open the discussion, J. Eugene Baker, of Philadel- 
phia Association and Nathaniel Richardson, of By- 
berry Association, have been appointed. 

The officers for the evening are: Joel Borton, of 
Woodstown, and Alice M. Lukens, of Swarthmore. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

Susanna M. GARRETT, 
Sec. of Executive Committee. 
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Friends of Stroudsburg greatly appreciated the 
visit in gospel love, on the 2oth inst., of friend 
Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry. Although the 
day was stormy, the three meetings were well at- 
tended. 

We trust the seed sown in the moments when we 
were touched by the inspiration of the words spoken 
will bring forth some fruit. A. W. P. 





Concord Quarterly Meeting was held on the 30th 
ult., at Wilmington, Del. The meeting for worship 
was addressed by Allen Flitcraft, Ezra Fell, David 
Ferris, Lydia H. Price, Mary Travilla, Thomas Kirk, 
and William L. Green. In the business meeting all the 
Queries were answered, and representatives appointed 
to attend the sessions of the approaching Yearly 
Meeting. An application from Friends at Lansdowne 
for the establishment of a new monthly meeting at that 
place was submitted in the report from Darby Monthly 
Meeting. Much sympathy was expressed with this 
concern and a committee was named to consider the 
subject, consult with Friends interested, and make 
report to the next quarterly meeting. B. 


THE DOUKHOBORS DISCUSSED. 


In the Dominion Parliament, at Ottawa, on the 12th 
ultimo, the subject of immigration into Canada was 
debated, and the case of the Doukobors received par- 
ticular attention. The statements made by members 
well informed in regard to them bore out what has 
been said in the INTELLIGENCER. It was clearly shown 
that they are doing well, and that the criticism of 
them, founded on the fulminations of the mischievous 
Bojansky, is practically without reason, and is made 
in some degree for party ‘“‘ capital.” 

The discussion was begun by an opposition mem- 
ber (Conservative), Wilson, of Lennox, who attacked 
the Government for what he regarded as failures and 
defects in its promotion of immigration, and referred 
to the newspaper reports about the Doukobors. He 
was replied to by McCreary, of Selkirk (Liberal), at 
length,—very effectively, and conclusively, in regard 
to the Doukhobors. (Mr. McCreary was the Immi- 
gration Agent who had the Doukhobors in charge at 
the time of their coming ; letters from him have been 
published, from time to time, in the INTELLIGENCER. 
At the last election he was elected a Member of the 
Dominion Parliament.) 

Mr. McCreary said the Doukhobors had done 
well as railroad laborers. ‘‘ Wherever the Doukho- 
bor got fair treatment he got on well.” Sullivan, a 
foreman, told him that, as soon as they understood 
the work, he never had a better class of workmen. 
“The highest record for grading work on the road 
(Canada Southeastern) was made by a Doukhobor, 
who earned $119 in twenty-four days.”” There were 
Doukhobors in Winnipeg all winter, and he testified 
unqualifiedly to their good character. ‘‘ Where did 
they find the greatest opposition to the Doukhobors ? 
Not where they were best known.’ In regard to 
their acceptance of the Canadian law for registration 
of marriages, etc., he said they looked upon marriage 
as a sacred obligation, registered in heaven. It could 
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be shown that in Russia there had been but one 
divorce among them in fifty years. He had discussed 
this subject with the provincial officials, and had no 
doubt any existing difficulties would be adjusted. He 

spoke of their desire for education, and the beginning 

that had been made (by Eliza H. Varney and her 

companion). 

Mr. McCreary said the Doukhobors had not been 
brought in by the Government, but by the Quakers, 
to whom (the report says) he paid a warm tribute. 
He was perfectly satisfied they would make good 
settlers. He made a trip from Swan river, and spent 
five nights in their homes, and knew whereof he was 
speaking. ‘‘ The log houses he had seen in his early 
days were not nearly so well constructed as the 
Doukhobor homes. In fact, he was astonished at the 
way they had built.” 

Mr. Puttee, member for Winnipeg, spoke highly 
of the Doukhobors, It was true they did not speak 
our language or wear clothes like ours, but that was 
no crime. They were people of superior physique, 
and their very appearance showed they were an intel- 
ligent people. 

Mr. Davis, of Saskatchewan, made a speech on the 
same line, giving many explicit details. ‘I have had 
Doukhobors working for me, and now have them in 
the house.’”’ They resemble the Mennonites, who 
‘were placed on land in Manitoba that was not con- 
sidered good for anything,’ and have made it “a par- 
adise.””’ With reference to the Doukhobors, “ there 
is no more cleanly people in the world, or a more 
thrifty people. They have not been placed on the 
best land. In my district they have been placed on 
the very worst portions of the land, yet they have 
raised great crops of grain, and when I went into Bat- 
tleford, last fall, I saw them with wagonloads of vege- 
tables peddling them in town. They even had cucum- 
bers. That town has been in existence twenty-two 
years, and I do not think we ever saw a cucumber 
sold there before. I say these people are getting 
along, and it is too bad that for the sake of making 
a little cheap political capital they should be abused 
as they have been.” 

The Minister of the Interior, Mr. Sifton, closed 
the discussion. He spoke upon various points raised 
in the debate ; as to the Doukhobors, he threw out a 
challenge to the Opposition by the declaration that 
they would compare favorably with any settlers in 
Canada, who had been there an equal time. Referring 
to Yorkton, he said he had been there a year before 
the Doukhobors came, and saw an abandoned mill, 
and thousands of acres of unoccupied land. ‘All 
that was now changed.” 

In answer to the question of a member whether it 
was true that the Doukhobors “ were in the habit of 
leaving their wives and children when they saw fit,” 
Mr. McCreary said it was an absurdity, and he had 
never heard such a thing asserted of them before. 

The Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and other 
members of the Government, and leading Liberals, 
gathered around Mr. McCreary at the close of his 
speech, and congratulated him heartily, showing 
their sympathy with his position. 









Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


Ho«<sHAM, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met in the meet- 
ing-house, Fourth month 28. William J. Hallowell read the 
15th chapter of John ; Bertha Tomlinson gave the poem, 
‘* Tommie’s Prayer ;’’ George Parry read a selection, ‘‘ Sun- 
shine and Shadow ;’’ Howard T. Hallowell and Edith Walton 
each answered the question, ‘‘ What Constitutes a True Chris- 
tian ?’’ by giving very good papers on the subject. 

Emma Wilson Gaskill gave us an excellent paper on 
‘Every Occasion a Great Occasion,’’ showing how all great 
endings have small beginnings. 

A paper sent us by Isaac Roberts concerning the free dis- 
tribution of literature to Young Friends’ Associations, was 
next read by the Secretary. Many Friends answered the 
roll-call with sentiments. After a silence meeting adjourned. 





Bucks First-paAy ScHooL UNIoN.—The semi-annual 
gathering of the Bucks County First-day School Union was 
held in the Friends’ meeting house, Doylestown, on Seventh- 
day last, the 27th ult. Robert Kenderdine of Newtown, and 
Florence R. Kenderdine of Lumberville, were the clerks. 

The morning was devoted to the reading of reports. The 
summary showed that there were 86 officers and teachers, of 
whom 74 were members of meeting; 821 pupils, of whom 
298 were adults and 322 members of meeting ; that the aver- 
age attendance was 242. 

In the afternoon several readings and recitations were 
given by pupils of the Doylestown school. 

The question, ‘‘Is it advisable to establish a grade in our 
First-day schools looking to regular promotion?’’ was 
answered by Elbert N. Pusey, of George School, who said 
that to keep the pupils interested in the school it was necessary 
to arouse interest in the work, and that the surest way to 
secure this was to give each one a sense of personal responsi- 
bility. The grading should be as close as possible, but it can- 
not be by fixed rule, as circumstances alter individual cases. 

‘*Are the First-day schools doing all they can for the 
moral elevation of the community at large ?’’ was answered 
by Annie E. Stradling, of Bristol. She said that if First-day 
schools were of any benefit and it is universally admitted that 
they do some good, they should be classed with the smaller 
things of life that must not be overlooked in the reckoning. 

One of the most interesting features of the program was 
a three-minute talk from each school, explaining some especial 
feature that had added interest to the exercises. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held at Newtown, 
on the 18th of Ninth month. 





GRAMPIAN, Pa.—The West Branch Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met in the meeting-house, Fourth month 21, 1901. The 
meeting was opened with the reading of a psalm by the Pres- 
ident. After a silence there was roll-call and response by 
sentiments. W. W. Spencer read a biographical sketch of 
William Penn. R. P. Kester and Geo. T. Underwood also 
read a few sketches from his writings. Next was a reading by 
Sidney Kester—subject, ‘‘ Make Us a Speech,’’ and a recita 
tlon by Blanche Moore. James D. Wall gavea very interest- 
ing talk on ‘‘ What Kind of Deeds Make a Hero.’’ Current 
events were discussed by W. W. Spencer, Geo. T. Under- 
wood, and R. P. Kester. 





PHILANTHROPICCOMMITTEE MEETING. —The Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and its various 
sub-committees, met on Seventh-day, the 27th ult., at Race 
Street meeting-house. The time was principally spent in pre- 


.paring the reports of the year’s work for presentation to the 


yearly meeting. 

A special committee, appointed at a previous meeting to 
prepare a petition to the State Legislature, asking for the re- 
submission to the people of a constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquor as a bev- 
erage, reported that they had done the duty assigned them, 
and had also been instrumental, in an individual capacity, in 
organizing an association, whose object is to secure the adop- 
tion of such an amendment, and whose membership is to be 
composed of representatives from State organizations—philan- 
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thropic, political, or religious—that are in sympathy with this 
purpose. The report recommended that these representa- 
tives to this body be appointed by the Philanthropic Commit- 
tee. After a general and free discussion it was decided that 
the minute of appointment by the yearly meeting did not war- 
rant such action by the committee at the present time. 





ABOLITION SocieTy ANNUAL MEETING.—The annual 
meeting of the ‘‘ Abolition Society,’’ so-called, was held, 
according to the provisions of the amended charter, on the 
25th ult. (Its full corporate title is the Pennsylvania Society 
for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, the Relief of Free 
Negroes Unlawfully Held in Bondage, and for improving the 
Condition of the African Race.) 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year : 
President, Howard M. Jenkins; Vice-Presidents, Alfred H. 
Love, Samuel S. Ash; Secretary, Ellwood Heacock ; Treas- 
urer, William S. Ingram ; Managers (additional to above), 
Joseph M. Truman, Jr., Isaac H. Clothier, Francis J. Coppin, 
S. Robinson Coale, George H. Earle, Sr., Alfred Moore, 
J. Howard Rhoads. 

A minute of appreciation of the services of William Still, 
whose condition of health precludes performance of the duties 
he performed many years as President, was adopted. 





NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Anna Thomas, Fourth month 16. It was opened 
with reading from the Bible by the President. 

A reading by Anna Wood, ‘‘ The Cost of Helpfulness,’’ 
illustrated the various kinds of help that may be extended, 
and showed that real help can only be given where there is 
love and sympathy in the heart of the giver. 

A beautiful and well written paper, ‘‘ The Responsibility 


| of Parents in the Training of Children,’’ by Ellie Conard, 
. was read by her daughter. 


eS 


A selection, ‘‘ Keep to the Right,’’ was given by Joseph 
Platt. An original and extensive paper by Arabella Carter, of 
Byberry, on ‘‘ The Shakers, their Belief, Customs,”’ etc. 
showed much research and was listened to with great interest, 
which was manifested in a general discussion of the subject. 

The meeting adjourned to meet Fifth month 21st, at the 
home of Isaac Shoemaker, 1019 De Kalb street. * 





QUAKERTOWN, PA.—On the 18th of Fourth month, the 
regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held 
at the home of Jane M. Foulke. Owing to the absence of the 
president, vice-president Elmer Jordan opened the meeting 
with Scripture reading. Eleanor Foulke, who had been ap- 
pointed for history, read the third chapter of the ‘‘ Life of 
Samuel J. Levick,’’ relating to his childhood and youth, which 
proved very interesting. 

A recitation was given by Lizzie H. Strawn, ‘‘ The 
Brighter Side,"’ by Elwood Roberts. Isaac Reeder gavea 
select reading, ‘‘ Worship and Religion.’’ A portion of the 
Discipline was read by Elmer Jordan. ‘‘ Do Thine Own 
Task’’ was the title of a’reading given by Carrie Miller. 

An excellent paper, giving a biographical sketch of the 
‘* Life of John Woolman,"’ was prepared and read by Eliza- 
beth W. Levick. Many good and beautiful truths were pre- 
sented of that life, so strong and true. 

After roll-call, and a short silence, adjourned to meet the 
third Fifth-day in the Fifth month, at the home of Hannah M. 
Penrose. A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 





PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION ‘‘ WALK.’’ — Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association proposes a new feature for its 
members,—a country walk. The program sounds attractive. 
The time fixed on is the 4th instant (this Seventh-day), and 
the place the old meeting-house at Haverford. 





THE medical faculty of the University of Heidelberg, has 
made an interesting report on the effect of the incandescent 
light, whether gas or electric, upon the eyes. They decided 
that the incandescent light is not harmful, and specially 
recommend electricity for lighting halls and places of enter- 
tainment. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

THe Century for this month is a travel number. Without 
leaving his fireside—or window-seat—the reader may voyage 
in imagination from China to Nepaul, from Asia Minor to 
Italy, and from France to America by way of England. If 
he reads his magazine as it is printed, he will pretty nearly 
reverse this itinerary, for the opening article is an account by 
Anna Lea Merritt, the American artist, of her home in the 
heart of England—-‘‘A Hamlet in Old Hampshire.’’ Itisa 
charming paper, for, like Miss Mitford's sketches of ‘* Our 
Village,”’ it is redolent of the personality of the author, who 
illustrates as well as writes it. 

That Anna Lea Merritt is an American, and an artist, is 
well known, no doubt, to many persons. That she is a 
Philadelphian, and by membership a long time, if not by 
birthright, a Friend, is probably not so well known. 


The character sketch of Edward Everett Hale, contributed 
by George P. Morristo the Review of Reviews for this month, 
is accompanied by portraits made from life-like photographs 
of Dr. Hale, taken expressly for the Review by Davis & San- 
ford, of New York, on Dr. Hale's 79th birthday, which fell 
on the 3d of last month. The sketch itself is an appreciative 
tribute to one of America’s ‘‘ grand old men."’ 


In Scribner's, this month, John Fox, Jr., concludes his 
presentation of ‘‘The Southern Mountaineer.’’ His two 
articles have made real and vivid an important political and 
social element in three great States. Walter A. Wyckoff, the 
author of ‘‘ The Workers,’’ also presents a social picture in 
his article ‘‘ With Iowa Farmers.’’ This journey through a 
land of plenty where laborers are scarce is one of the brightest 
episodes in Wyckoff's wanderings. It is remarked that it 
‘* has a good deal of the charm of George Borrow.”’ 


A very interesting address on Abraham Lincoln was 
delivered in Philadelphia, a few week ago, on the anniversary 
of his birth (Second month 12), by Dr. H. C. McCook, well 
known as a minister of the Presbyterian church, and an author. 
Dr. McCook has made a sympathetic, and at the same time 
an acute, study of the characteristics of the great President. 

The address has been printed in handsome style, and is 
published by Isaiah Price, 1727 Vine street, Philadelphia. 
$0.25. 


The Macmillan Company is about to publish a new book 
by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, ‘‘A Search for an Infidel.’’ It is 
another chapter in the nature gospel of good fellowship, 
mutual service and kindness which Dr. Jones has preached 
and practiced for so many years. 


A powerful chapter from one of the most remarkable of 
recorded human experiences, appears in McClure's Magazine 
this month, —it being Alfred Dreyfus’s own story of his arrest, 
degradation, and transportation to Devil's Isle. To this story 
is added a portion of the Diary kept by Dreyfus on the island, 
for his wife, and referred to so often and so mysteriously in 
the Rennes trial, but never made public. 


‘* The Successors of Mary the First,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, is an entertaining story which deals with the 
problem of help in the house. The lights and shadows from 
the points of view of both mistress and maid are so skillfully 
drawn that either one, upon reading it, would have more 
sympathy for the other. 


Tue Griscom ScHOOL.—‘‘ The statement is erroneous,”’ 
David Newport writes to the Newtown Enterprise, ‘‘ that the 
pupils who attended Griscom School in the '30's are all de- 
ceased. Besides myself, Charles S. Ogden, Thomas Mott, 
Joseph Peirce, and several of the girls are now living, | 
think, though of the latter I am not so certain. I think, 
howéver, that Warder Cresson’s daughter Emma is still liv- 
ing, and Thomas Mott may have gone with me only to Henry 
Pike's school, as early as 1833."" 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


In last week's issue of the INTELLIGENCER [Fourth month 
#3], I read a notice of William Wood's death, in Baltimore. 
To me, who always knew him and almost reverenced his de- 
votion to principle, and his unwavering kindness, the notice 
seemed inadequate. I wanted a poem written about him, or 
an anthem sung, or something to let those who had not known 
him in life understand what a gentle, patient, and Christlike 
spirit had gone away from earth. He was my father's life- 
long friend, though much younger, and was by him deeply 
loved. B 


The death of Esther Ann Jacobs, noted last week, oc- 
curred on the 18t>. A friend at Pendleton writes : 

‘* The interment was on First-day, the 21st. Quite alarge 
number, considering the severe snow storm, gathered in our 
meeting-house, where for so many years she had attended our 
First-day school and meeting. Her strong intellect, freighted 
as it was with poetry and rich gems, and her bright and 
cheerful disposition, made her a highly valuable member of 
our school and meeting. Tributes to her great worth were 
given and we bade adieu to the mortal, but we remember 
with gratitude and inspiration the beauty of her life’s work.’’ 

Stephen R. Smith, of Pleasantville, N. Y. (near Chap- 
paqua), who sustained the affliction of the death of his wife, 
early in the year, has sold his property, and will return to 
England for an indefinite stay. He sailed this week, on the 
1st instant, from New York, onthe Menominee, of the Atlantic 
Transport line, for London. He expects to attend London 
Yearly Meeting. His address will be 5, Vyner Terrace, 
York, England. 


Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, has been 
offered the headship of the School in Jerusalem for Oriental 
Research for next year. He has not found it possible to ac- 
cept the position for next year, but he hopes to accept the po- 
sition the year following, or possibly the year later. This 
school is maintained by contributions from American colleges 
and universities. 


It will be gratifying to many friends to learn that T. O. 
Atkinson, of Doylestown, Pa., who has been unwell for several 
weeks, and was for a time critically ill—of pneumonia—has 
made a good recovery, and has gone with his wife to Werners- 
ville, Pa., fora while. He is a valued and useful member of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, one of its incorporated Trustees. 


WORDS FOR THESE TIMES. 


Son of the Puritans, can it be thou 
Harnessed for slaughter with bayonet and blade ?>— 
Weeds in thy furrows, rust on thy plow, 
Death for thy trade ? 
Trust in Love's armies ! though silent as heav'n, 
They are sworn to defend ; 
Put up thy sword in its sheath ! for behold, 
Thy foe is thy friend ! 


Fruitless the planting in War's black soil ! 

What do the red-handed husbandmen reap ?— 
Cripples that languish, children that toil, 

Widows who weep ! 
Only a harvest of hatred can grow 

From a sowing of swords ! 
Strife is the weapon of brutes and of men, 

But Peace is the Lord's! 

— The Century Magazine; Author not given. 


BE patient! oh, be patient, the germs of mighty thought 

Must have their silent undergrowth, must underground be 
wrought. 

But as sure as there’s a Power that makes the grass appear, 

Our land shall be green with Liberty, the blade time shall 
be here. —[R. E. French.]} 








BURIAL OF JOHN G. FEE AT BEREA. 


Western Christian Advocate. 
Just to note the passing of a man, 
Who gave himself to lift the lowly ; 
Just to see the humble Negro scan 
His face in death, composed and holy, — 
They have come from mountain and the vale, 
Old uncle, mammy, Pomp, and Tory : 
No loud cry—mute action tells the tale 
Of true friend gone to rest and glory. 
Feeling words, heart-spoken by a brand 
He plucked from slav’ry’s cruel burning. 
At the grave, each clasps another’s hand, 
And backward fondly look—returning. 
Is this fame? And is it worth the cost 
In danger, toil, and brave endeavor? 
Ask the saved, that otherwise were lost, 
Then die to self, and live forever. 
—P.M. W. 


SCENES AMONG THE IMMIGRANTS. 


We are all aware that there is a great tide of migration from 
foreign lands to our own, and we know certain restrictions have been 
placed upon this tide by our government, s> that we may be protected 
from paupers and guarded against the importation of contagious 
diseases ; but very few of us realize how the poor of other countries 
think of America as a land of promise and deny themselves everything 
beyond the barest necessities of life in order that they may some time 
come to the wonde:ful country where they believe there is work for 
all, with better pay than they have ever dreamed of at home. ‘Many 
of them have not been told that when they arrive they will all be 
examined to see whether they have any money, or any probable means 
of support, and are free from contagious disease ; and often, when they 
reach these shores, after their years of self-denial, and the discomforts 
of a crowded steerage passage, they are sent back to the country from 
which they came. 

The scenes that take place on the arrival of a ship load of 
immigrants are graphically described by Arthur Henry, in the last 
number of Scribner's Magazine. 


Amonc those that I watched was a family of five. 
They were Polish peasants. The father was fifty, but 
he looked ten years older. His long, white hair fell 
from his fur cap almost to his shoulders. His face 
was peaked and lined with a net-work of wrinkles, 
but they seemed more like the dimples of age than its 
ravages. The mother was a little, slender old woman 
of forty. She carried a boy of six in her arms, closely 
wrapped in a blanket. Another boy of twenty-two 
or three and a girl of nineteen followed. As they 
were passing the last physician, they were stopped. 

‘‘What’s this?” said the doctor. ‘ Let me see 
the boy.” 

He took the little fellow from his mother, threw 
off the blanket, and looked at his legs. He stood him 
on his feet. He could not walk. ‘I thought so,” 
said he, and passed them all into the little pen with 
the detained. 

“‘ What is the matter with the boy ?”” I asked the 
inspector. 

“ Paralysis.” 

‘“‘ Will that be sufficient to exclude him?” 

“Not that in itself. If this family are all poor 
and have no relatives here who will guarantee to take 
care of the child, it will have to go back.” 

“And the whole family with it ?” 

‘“‘ The mother, of course, would have to go with 
it. If the older boy and girl want to stay and the 
parents are willing, we will probably admit them, but 
if they have no money and no responsible friends, 
the old man, his wife, and the cripple will have to go 
back.” 
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Among the penniless ones was a tall, young 
fellow, carrying a little bag of black cloth. He was 
a Pole, about twenty years old. He looked frankly 
into the eyes of the interpreter, shrugged his 
shoulders, and laughed when asked how much money 
he had. 

‘‘Come, come,” said the officer, sharply, ‘“‘ how 
much money have you?” 

“None,” said the Pole, still smiling. 

“Any one here to meet you? Any relatives?” 

“Ne” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“T will go first to Fall River. I have a friend 
there. And then I will see all the country. I will 
make money. You will hear of me. With this,” he 
added, tapping his bag, ‘‘ I can go anywhere.”’ 

“What have you in there ?”’ 

He laughed, and opening the bag, took out a 
cornet. It seemed to speak aloud of the care that 
was lavished on it. Any one could see it belonged 
to one who loved it. 

“Can you play it well?” asked the official, a 
little more kindly. 

The boy stepped into an open space, and, lifting 
the horn to his lips, threw back his head and began 
at once to play. After the first note every one in the 
great building stood still and listened. The long 
lines of immigrants were motionless, and even the 
meanest among them seemed to feel the charm of the 
pleading notes. 

Commissioner McSweeney, who had come up 
from his office at the call of the horn, asked for the 
particulars, and, turning to the agent of the Fall River 
line of boats, said : 

‘‘ Give this fellow a passage, including meals, and 
charge it to me.” 

‘‘T will charge it to myself,” said the agent, as he 
took the young Pole’s arm and led him away. 

There was one old Italian by the gate as we 
entered. He was being held for the arrival of a son 
from Newark, who had for some reason failed to meet 
him the day before. He was dressed very scantily, 
and must have suffered in the bitter weather. He 
wore only a thin, short coat, too small for him, a 
cotton shirt, open at the breast, a pair of overalls, 
reaching a little below the knees, and boots that did 
not match. 

A young Italian girl was called for by her brother. 
She had been detained because the Court had received 
a strange anonymous letter denouncing her as an im- 
moral girl. The judges placed little faith in it, as it 
was unsigned, and, after looking at the girl, they had 
still less. (It turned out to have been written by a 
rejected lover.) 

The brother was called. He could speak English, 
and answered every question with a smile and a little 
nod of his head. He had come for his sister. He 
corroborated all her statements. He was a barber, 
had two hundred dollars in the bank and fifty dollars 
with him. 

“ Are you married ?”’ 

‘‘No, but I intend to be.”’ 

“ When?” 
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“In two, three years—when I have sent for all | 
my family and my wife’s mother and little sister.” 

By much the same process my old Italian was 
given to his son. When they reached the sidewalk 
they were surrounded by ten or twelve young 
Italians, who had come with their friend to help wel- 
come the old man. One of them took off his over- 
coat and insisted that he should put it on. A number 
of them divided his bags among them. I saw them 
all climb into an express wagon belonging to one of 
them and ride off toward a Jersey ferry, with the old 
man smiling and tearful in their midst. 

A few days later, as I was entering the Barge | 
Office again, I saw the young Polish boy and girl | 
who had been detained with the little cripple. They | 
were standing, hand in hand, on the steps, looking 
curiously about them. I learned that the old father 


and mother, with the child, had been excluded. 
They had wept a little, but would not allow the son 
and daughter to go back with them. The old man 


had just missed his paradise after twenty years of toil 
| 





and hope, but he was resigned in the good fortune of 
his children. 
‘* What will become of them? ’’ Iasked the Major. 
‘Oh, they will live on nothing, as they have done, 
and in two years, at the most, those children will send 
for them. They are Poles, and by to-morrow they 
will be working at something.” 


A JEWISH VERSION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


THE Jewish Publication Society of America has been 
engaged for six years in making a translation of the 
Old Testament from the original Hebrew. The 
Christian churches have thus far monopolized the 
renderings into English, not only of the Christian 
scriptures, the New Testament, but the Hebrew 
scriptures, the Old Testament, also, and Jewish critics 
contend that there are errors of vital importance in 
both the King James edition and the modern revision. 
The King James version was translated partly from 
Hebrew and partly from Greek originals. The revised 
version was translated from the Hebrew alone. 

The chief rabbi of the Jewish church in England, 
Dr. Hermann Adler, was invited to sit as a member of 
the international committee of revision, at the time the 
revised translation was made, a few years ago. He 
accepted, and worked with it for two years, but when 
the book of Isaiah was reached he differed from his 
colleagues concerning the meaning of a word in the 
prophecy concerning the mother of Jesus. This word 
may be translated maiden, virgin, young woman, girl, 
or by any other term that means a human being of 
the feminine sex of tender years. Dr. Adler contended 
that it should be translated “young woman,” that | 
being a broad and general term, but the Christian | 
members of the committee insisted upon preserving | 
the ancient rendering of the prophecy that Christ | 
should be born of a virgin. Dr. Adler then tendered 
his resignation on the ground that the revision com- 
mittee were endeavoring to shape their translation to 
sustain their doctrinal belief, and inaugurated a 


| coln is entitled to a high place. 


ELLIGENCER. 


movement for the translation of the Hebrew scriptures 
| by competent Jewish scholars. 


The work has been going on for six years, and is 
now so far advanced that the first results are almost 
ready for the public. During the next few months 
the Book of Psalms will be issued, and following that 
the other books will appear, first in separate form in 
large type, and then together in smaller type. The 
entire work has been done by Jews, except that 
Professor Kittridge, professor of English literature in 
Harvard University, who is regarded as the highest 
authority on ecclesiastical English in this country, 
has been assisting in a revision of the phraseology. 


LINCOLN’S MORAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Dr. H. C. McCook’s Address. 
In that subtle element which we call character, Lin- 
His appetites and 
passions were under perfect control. He was neither 
glutton nor drunkard. He had the primitive quali- 
ties of justice and truth in a high degree. From the 
crown of his bushy black hair to the sole of his feet 
he was a man, and loved manliness in his fellows. 
Selfishness and greed he despised. He had that rare 
power that Milton gives to the spear of Ithuriel, to 
detect with ‘touch of heavenly temper” the lurking 
meanness and selfishness in others. He was sim- 
ple and sincere, absolutely without affectation, and 
free from eccentricities, unless his story-telling may 
be so classed. He had a kind heart, and a gentle as 
well as a genial nature. ‘‘I have not willingly 
planted a thorn in any man’s bosom,” he said, and 
said truly. 

He was not a self-assertive man, though at times, 
when his long-enduring patience was unduly tried, he 
could and did assert the rights of his position. He 
believed in the people. He had unwavering confi- 
dence in the powers of the people—‘the plain peo- 
ple’’—to govern themselves. Was there ever a 
nobler utterance than this: ‘ Let us have faith that 
right makes might, and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it!” And 
this was characteristic of the man. When Heaven 
gave him to see the truth, he held to that truth with 
inflexible tenacity. Duty was the star that guided 
his course through life. Principle was his motor in 
all the great utterances and actions of his noble 
career. ‘ With charity toward all and malice toward 
none’’ he accomplished his destiny, and left behind 
him a record from which the angels will have little to 
blot. 

CONSIDERING themselves threatened by the great iron and 
steel combine, the workingmen in the mills and furnaces, etc., 
are moving to organize. About 2,000,000 men are said to be 
employed in the various works of the combine. A meeting 
of their representatives was held at Pittsburg last week, to 
forward the organization. 

THE strike of the girls employed in the silk factories of 
Scranton, Pa., and vicinity, which had continued for three 
months or more, was ended last week by concessions to them. 
Several thousand operatives had stood outduring this long 
period. 

GOVERNOR ODELL has signed the bill passed by the Legis- 
lature which authorizes New York city to accept the $5,200,- 
ooo gift of Andrew Carnegie for a free library system. 














EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Geo. P. Morris, in Review of Reviews. 


ADMIRABLE as has been Dr. Hale’s career as a 
journalist, clergyman, philanthropist, author, and edu- 
cator, it is as ‘‘ professor of America’”’ to his genera- 
tion that he has done his best and most unique work. 
By birth, of best New England stock ; having, as a 
boy, the historic Common as a playground ; early 
made aware by conversation in his father’s home of 
the inner meaning of the burning issues of the hour, 
and privileged to hear history and politics discussed 
by men like Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, and 
other Whig leaders who were making history and 
shaping politics ; in youth an ardent conspirator for 
the triumph of liberty in Kansas,—his whole career, 
whether you consider the influence of heredity or 
environment, or his free choices of friends and pur- 
suits, has made him an American sw? generis, and has 
fitted him to do for the American public what he con- 
ceived his ‘‘ professor of America” as doing in a 
college—namely, showing men that there “is such a 
reality as American thought, that there are certain 
principles which belong to the American Government, 
that there are certain feelings which are experienced 
by none but an American.” 

It will always be Dr. Hale’s chief glory as a 
patriot that in his many sermons, addresses, editorials, 
pamphlets, and conversations with uninformed Euro- 
peans and cynical Americans he has uttered again 
and again such sentiments as these: 

“Our government is ourselves united.” 

‘“‘ Democracy is a system in which the people rules 
itself, and commands its servants.” 

“ With us, administration is not government.”’ 

‘When you intrust government to everybody, 
everybody makes his suggestion. The man who 
knows where the shoe pinches makes the last and 
instructs the workmen.” 

“Our President is not a king; our people is not 
a third estate ; our churches are not hierarchies; our 
aristocracy is not hereditary.’ 

“Fedual institutions. die within fifteen minutes 
after the immigrant lands: in America.” 

“In the feudal or European systems, no man may 
do anything unless he is permitted. In the demo- 
cractic or American system, he may do anything un- 
less he is forbidden.” 


RIGHTEOUSNESS EXALTETH A NATION. 
Richard Watson Gilder in the Century. 

THERE are always plenty of people—Machiavellians 
unaware—to uphold the doctrine that States must be 
unscrupulously selfish; that they are not bound by 
the code of private morals. There is always a temp- 
tation, even with the most honest and fair-minded 
men upon whom executive responsibility has tempo- 
rarily devolved, to seize and hold every advantage in 
the supposed interests of the community. They do 
not wish it said, after their stewardship has expired, 
that through them the community suffered loss, that 
they were guilty of letting go an opportunity of ben- 
efit for the people whom they represented. Enough 
influences, moreover, are always at work to make a 
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deviation from principle seem not what it is, but sim- 
ply a manly stroke of statesmanship. 

Now, we hold that it is wrong for statesmen, 
wrong for governments, and wrong for nations, to put 
themselves in the position of even seeming to act on 
Machiavellian lines. And for this reason: The action 
of a government, being necessarily influenced by many 
interests and many reasons and many motives, can- 
not easily be defended from a charge of selfishness, 
and so many stand forever suspected, not only by the 
world at large but by its own people, should it appar- 
ently depart from the straight path. In such a case 
its influence for good is destroyed abroad, while de- 
moralization spreads over the body politic at home. 

American statesmen, therefore, should be sus- 
tained by public opinion in doing the absolutely right 
thing. They should be upheld even in taking risks in 
right-doing ; they should not be encouraged not to 
do evil in hope that good may come, but to do right, 
and right only, that good may come. They should 
be made to understand that a nation not only 
should do right, but should not allow any public 
misconception as to the justice and the righteousness 
of its action. And they should tell their public ser- 
vants that the stewardship of principle is vastly more 
important than the stewardship of property. 


Care of Coal-Oil Lamps. 


A GREAT many people injure their eyes by reading or working 
by a poor light. Kerosene lamps should give a clear, steady 
light and emit no odor. There are so many styles and sizes 
of lamps that it is not a difficult matter to find just what is 


wanted in that line. A medium sized lamp is preferable to a 
very large or a very small one for general use, and a glass 
bowl is better than a metal one, for there is little danger of 
running it over when it is being filled. Some lamps have an 
opening near the centre on top so the burner need not be re- 
moved for filling. Be sure the base is large and heavy enough 
to keep it from turning over easily. Get the best grade of 
burner, for there is more difference in durability and quality 
of light given than there is in price. Be sure the wick fits, 
and do not sew or pin the new wick tothe oldone. Thewick 
acts as a sort of pump, and there should be nothing to disturb 
the flow of oil. The tall standard lamps in such common use 
at present are dangerous unless the base is bolted to the floor. 

Having secured a-lamp that is satisfactory, a little intelli- 
gent care will enable you to secure good results from it. 

Fill the bowl with oil every morning if it has been used the 
night before and clean the flues until they are bright and 
shining. Trimthe wick daily, cutting the charred portion off 
with sharp scissors even with the top of the tube. The 
burners are apt to become gummy and clogged and cannot 
give a good light while in that condition. Put them in strong 
Pearline suds once a week, and boil them ten or fifteen min- 
utes. Polish with dry flannel and it will be like a new burner. 
Keep the wick turned low when not lighted to prevent the oil 
from oozing out overthetop. In putting out the light, do not 
blow down the chimney. Turn the light down and blow 
across the top of the chimney.—[Kansas Housekeeper. ] 





Whittier’s Dog. 
DuRING one of the last birthday celebrations of the poet 
Whittier, he was visited by a celebrated oratoriosinger. The 
lady was asked to sing, and, seating herself at the piano, she 
began the beautiful ballad, ‘‘ Robin Adair.’’ She had hardly 


begun before Mr. Whittier’s pet dog came into the room, and, 
seating himself by her side, watched her as if fascinated and 
listened with a delight unusual in an animal. When she 
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finished he came and put his paw very gravely into her hand 
and licked her cheek. ‘‘ Robin takes that as a tribute to 
himself,’’ said Mr. Whittier. ‘‘ He also is ‘ Robin Adair.’ ’’ 
The dog, hearing his own name, evidently considered that he 
was the hero of the song. From that moment, during the 
lady’s visit, he was her devoted attendant. He kept by her 
side when she was indoors, and accompanied her when she 
went to walk. When she went away he carried her satchel 
in his mouth to the gate, and watched her departure with 
every evidence of distress.—[St. Nicholas. ] 


Travel by Rail in Russia. 
Harpers Weekly. 
A train de luxe starts from Irkutsk for Moscow every Friday 
afternoon. The train, without a change of cars, runs a dis- 
tunce considerably greater than from Boston to San Francisco. 
The Paris Exposition has made famous this Siberian ‘vain de 
hive, with its moving panorama, its terminal stations at St. 


Petersburg and Peking, and its dinners at seven francs per 
head. The newspaper correspondent, too, has done his share 
to advertise it, until the world has an idea that it is a veritable 
Waldorf-Astoria on wheels. We read of library cars and 
bath-cars, gymnasium-cars where one can make a century run 
on a stationary bicycle, elegant dinners, barber shops, pianos, 
and other luxuries too numerous to mention. As a matter of 
fact, the train as it started from Irkutsk on the 29th day of 
June, 1900, was a rather shabby vestibuled train of three 
sleepers, a diner, and a baggage-car. It was luxurious, 
indeed, compared with the fourth-class emigrant train on 
which we had been journeying, but it is still many many de- 
grees behind the best American trains. It should be re- 
marked, however, that the best cars had been sent to Paris 
for the Exposition. 

One curiosity of this particular ‘vain de /uxe was that the 
first-and-second class cars were precisely alike in every par- 
ticular, while the difference of price was nearly forty roubles 
in favor of the second-class. One would think that the 
second-class cars would be overcrowded and the first-class 
would be empty. Such was not the case, for I found every 
cabin in the first-class taken, and was able to get a large 
four-berth state-room in one of the second-class for little 
more than I would pay for two berths in the first-class car. 
The fares in Siberia are remarkably cheap. For the whole 
state-room I paid less than one hundred and twenty dollars 
from Irkutsk to Moscow, a distance of three thousand three 
hundred and fifty miles; this included four fares and the 
supplementary price of the “rain de luxe. 


Apropos of apple pie, a writer in Collier's Weekly has this to 
Say : 

Apple pie is always the style. Gointo a restaurant and 
ask for a ‘‘cut of standard,’’ and the waiter will bring you a 
piece of apple pie. He knows what standard pie is. There 
are times in the year when other kinds make a spurt and run 


on ahead a little, but apple pie keeps jogging on, and by and 
by itovertakesthem. Mince pie isin the lead near Christmas ; 
it is an orthodox Christmas article of diet. A month earlier 
pumpkin pie had the call because it was Thanksgiving time. 
In spring, when pie plant comes in—some people call it rhu- 
barb —everybody will eat pie plant because it 1s good for the 
blood. Inthe summer peach pie will forge away to the front, 
and I'll never tell you why. But just as I say, apple pie 
keeps jogging on, and in the long run wins the race. 

I mean the right kind of an apple pie. Once in a while 
you will meet somebody that is always trying to be different 
from anybody else, and he will go on about English deep 
apple pie, and how much superior it is to the common, vulgar 
thing we eat because we don’t know any better. Well, 
English deep apple pie is good. You cook apples almost any 
way and they're not bad eating but, law me! when you put 
them in a crock and turn a little cup upside down in the 
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middie of them and coverit all over with a lid of pastry, that 
isn't pie atall. It’s just stewedapples. Don’t you see that 
you must have a bottom of pastry and that there isa just 
proportion of crust to filling that must not be deviated from 


one iota or your pie is inartistic and an offense against the 
laws of taste? 


A Home-made Bicycle Lamp. 


‘* CABLE’’ was a boy of fourteen who lived on Shelter Island, 
and a better sailor or fisherman could not be found so young 
in years. 

He had a fairly good wheel, purchased with his own 
scanty savings of several years. As his work aboard the 
vessel kept him busy during the day, it was only in the even- 
ing that he could go ashore. The law required that all wheel- 
men should carry a lamp, and Cable, being too poor to buy 
one, was barred for a time from enjoying his wheel. Instead, 
however, of sitting down in despair, he went to work and 
made a lamp that, in spite of its crudeness, answered every 
need. It became known throughout the fishing-fleet as the 
‘* Cable Perfect,’ warranted never to go out. 

For the body of the lamp he used a_ baking-powder 
can. Through the bottom of the can he cut a hole, into 
which he slipped the oil-cup, made by fitting an old lozenge- 
bottle into a wedge-shaped piece of wood. The hole being 
smaller than the plug prevented it from falling through. 

The wick, made of several pieces of string held together 
by bending a small strip of tin around them, is wedged in the 
neck of the bottle. When it charred off, it became necessary 
to turn up the wick with a pin. 

In the top of the can he cut a hole for ventilation, and one 
in the front to answer the purpose of a lens, also a small one 
in each side for side-lights. Over the opening used for the 
lens he glued with flour paste a piece of red muslin. This 
done, the lamp was completed and soon wired to the front of 
the wheel. Then, mounting his wheel, Cable rode swiftly 
through the darkness, safe from all interference of the law.— 
| St. Nicholas. ] 


, 


An Ocean Race. 


Tue wife of Decatur M. Sawyer, of Montclair, N. J., sailed 
from New York on the steamer Majestic on the 17th ult. A 
few hours later news came of the drowning of her son while 
canoeing near Lakeville, Conn. She was in poor health, and 
her husband, fearing the sudden breaking of the news would 
have a serious result, set off on the Deutsch/and from New 
York the next day in the hope of being the first to reach land, 
and so be able to soften the blow of the sad bereavement 
which had befallen the family. 

Reaching Plymouth, England, on the 24th, he learned that 
the Majestic had been sighted off the Irish coast, and at once 
started by the shortest train route for Bristol, without coming 
to London. He arrived at Liverpool at about midnight, 
where the Majestic was due before dawn, and met his wife 
as she landed. 


Cost of the Boer War. 
London Saturday Review. 


WHEN Mr. Kruger said, or was reported to say, that if the 
British wanted to take his country he would make them pay 
£100,000,000 for it, we laughed pleasantly. But it was the 
laughter of fools, and is already crackling like thorns under 


the pot of the ex-President at The Hague. The facts are 
that we have already spent on the South African war £146,- 
000,000, and as it is admitted that our expenditure is at the 
rate of 46,000,000 a month, and we shall have to pay large 
sums for compensation and assistance to ruined farmers, the 
total probable cost will not be far short of £200,000,000. 
This would be five times what the Crimean war cost us, and 
nearly a third of the debt incurred in the great struggle with 
Napoleon. 











A Valuable Mule. 


At a conference of colored farmers held in the South recently 
aman arose and said: ‘‘I sta'ted out wif one mule in ‘74, 
an’ dat mule growed to twenty-five mules an’ five horses, a 
steam saw-mill an’ a cotton gin. I owns 660 acres of land, 
an’ I leases 2,000 acres, an’ oversees 1,600. I don't owe no 
man. I raised las’ year 5,000 pounds of meat well cured. 
It takes 225 bushels of corn to do my stock, an’ I raises it all. 
I wouldn’ take $200 fur dat old mule dat done give me a sta’t, 
dough she don’ do nothin’ but eat."" 

This is another evidence that farming pays, when the man 
that owns the mule possesses energized intelligence. 


Chinese Proverbs. 


THE proverbs of a nation afford a good index of its character. 
With a history longer than that of any other existing nation, 
the literature of China is rich in ancient saws and maxims, 
and a few of them may be seasonably cited as indicative of the 


mental and moral temperament of the people. 

‘‘A wise man adapts himself to circumstances, as water 
shapes itself into the vessel that contains it."’ 

‘« The error of one moment becomes the sorrow of a whole 
lifetime.”’ 

‘*The gem cannot be polished without friction, nor the 
man perfected without trials.”’ 

‘‘A wise man forgeis old grudges.”’ 

‘*Riches come better after poverty than paverty after 
riches.’ 

‘‘A bird can roost on but one branch.’’ 

‘‘A horse can drink no more than its fill from the river.”’ 

‘« The gods cannot help a man who loses opportunities.’’ 

‘* Dig a well before you are thirsty.”’ 

‘« You cannot strip two skins off one cow."’ 

‘« He who wishes to rise in the world should veil his am- 
bition with the forms of humility."’ — Philadelphia Metho- 
dist. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, with his wife, and several mem- 
bers of his Cabinet and their families, left Washington on 
the 2gth ult., at 10.30 a. m., for along trip over the country, — 
about 10,500 miles. The party, exclusive of journalists, 
secretaries, and stenographers, numbered about twenty. 
They proceeded southward, expecting to spend the Ist of this 
month at New Orleans. From there they go to Southern 
California, stopping at points in Texas and Arizona. They 
are due at San Franciscoon the 14th, at Portland, Oregon, on 
the 22nd, at Salt Lake City on the 30th. The 12th and 13th 
of next month they are to be at the Exposition at Buffalo, and 
on the 15th they are due again in Washington. 


THE five Cuban delegates spent last week in Washington, 
and were entertained by the President at a dinner, and other- 
wise treated with hospitality. They had several interviews 
with Government officials. They were told, it is said, that 
they must submitto the provisions of the Platt Amendment in 
order to have the United States troops withdrawn from Cuba. 
They went to New York City on the 29th, and sailed for 
Havana on the tst. What their conclusions are is not 
publicly known. A strong persuasive to induce them and the 
Convention to submit is the prospect held out that Congress 
may reduced the tariff rates on Cuban sugar and tobacco. 
The free sale of these products in the American market is of 
vital importance to the Cubans. 


IT is announced that the plans for the opening of the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo have been interfered with by 
the late heavy snowstorm. The gates will be thrown open to 
the public on May 1, but there will be no special ceremony on 
that date as had been planned. The inauguration and dedi- 
cation ceremonies will be held on May 20, which has been 
designated as Dedication Day. 
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‘* When the storm came 4,000 men were at work on the 
Exposition. Of these 1,500 were employed outdoors prepar- 
ing the courts and landscape, and they were forced to quit and 
remain idle for several days. During the interval the force 
of workmen has been doubled, the number now being 8,000, 
and they are working in two shifts of eight hours each to 
hurry the Exposition to completion for theopening day. The 
injury to buildings and otherwise, and the interference with 
work, is equivalent to a delay of more than ten days, but it is 
hoped to overcome this fully by the increase of the force.”’ 


FULLER advices from England make plain that there was 
a sharp contest in the Cabinet between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Hicks-Beach, and the Colonial Secretary, Cham- 
berlain, over the form of the ‘‘ Budget.’’ The speech of the 
Chancellor, which was almost an open censure of the policy 
pursued by Chamberlain in forcing war upon the Boers, was 
a remarkable utterance. So far as the present Government 
is concerned, the Tory faction, represented by Salisbury, 
Balfour, and Hicks-Beach, do not intend to yield to Chamber- 
lain, who finds his own prestige greatly impaired by the war's 
unpopularity, and his political importance by no means so 
great as it seemed to be a year or two ago. 








NEWS NOTES. 


FOREST fires are reported in Northern Michigan and Wis- 
consin, doing great damage, and also in Western Maryland. 


§@ SEVEN fresh cases of the bubonic plague have been dis- 
covered at Cape Town, and five Europeans and two colored 
persons died from the disease. 


GOVERNOR ODELL, of New York, has signed the bill au- 
thorizing women taxpayers in villages and towns to vote on 
propositions to expend money for public purposes. 


THE story of Count Tolstoy’s exile has been repeated, 
from another source, but it is still not well confirmed. Such 
events in Russia are not promptly notified to the outside 
world, so that the report may be true, and may not. 


THE President and Secretary Hay have subscribed $100 
each to the relief fund for famine sufferers in China being col- 
lected by the Christian Herald, of New York. Li Hung 
Chang has reported that millions of people are starving. 


PLans have been agreed upon for a new Department of 
Agriculture building at Washington, to cost not exceeding 
$2,000,000. It will be U-shaped, of white marble, four stories 
high, with a 400 foot front and two wings, each 200 feet long. 


THE United States Census Bureau has issued a bulletin 
announcing that the centre of population of the United States, 
excluding Alaska and recent territorial accessions, on June 1 
last was six miles southeast of Columbus, Bartholomew county, 
in Southern Indiana. 


AT Chattanooga, Tennessee, on the 3oth ult., William 
Ramsey, a cripple, shot and killed his brother-in-law, Madison 
Amos, ‘‘ because the latter refused to take a drink with him.”’ 
The bullet passed through Amos’s body and fatally injured an 
infant in the arms of Mrs. Amos. 


Dr. WALTER C. BROWNING, of Philadelphia, who attended 
the late Christopher L. Magee, of Pittsburg (who died a few 
weeks ago), has presented a bill for $190,000. His profes- 
sional attentions extended less than two years. The execu- 
tors of the estate will leave settlement to the court. 


SURGEON GorGAS, the chief sanitary officer of Havana, 
reports that the general death rate of that city for March, 
26.28, is lower than at any time since 1889, comparing 
favorably with great ports of the world. Dr. Sous thinks 
the war upon mosquitos has brought about this state of affairs. 


IT was stated in Omaha, on the 30th ult., that Edward 
Cudahy had received a letter, purporting to come from the 
persons who kidnapped his son, last December, and received 
a ransom of $25,000 in gold, offering to return $21,000 of the 
ransom if the reward for their arrest shall be withdrawn and 
the search abandoned. 















































































NOTICES. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made the following appointments : 
kiFtH MONTH: 

5. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 

19. Appointed Meeting, Haverford, 3.30p.m. 
S1xTH MONTH : 

2. Appointed Meeting, Radnor, 3 p. m. 

16. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 

30. Valley, 10a. m. 

SEVENTH MONTH : 
7. Reading, II a. m. 

21. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

EIGHTH MONTH : 
4. Mer.on, 10 30 a. m. 

18. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

AQuiLa J. LINvILL, Clerk. 




















*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, Fifth month 5, at 3 o'clock 
>. m. 

Ministering Friends are cordially invited to 
attend, and all interested persons will receive a 
hearty welcome. On behalf of Committee, 

SARAH T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 















*.* A meeting under the auspices of the sub- 
committee on *‘ Purity’’ and ‘* Temperance 
and Tobacco”’ will be held on Third-day 
evening, Fifth month 14 (Yearly Meeting 
week) , at 7.45 o'clock, in Race Street meeting- 
house. The meeting will be addressed by Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton on Purity, and by Prof. 
Francis H. Green, of West Chester, Pa., on 
Temperance and Tobacco. 






















*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Chichester, on First-day, Fifth month 
5, 1901, at 3 p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 





*,* The following compose the committee to 
assist in securing homes for strangers in attend- 
ance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

Martha D. Haugh, 1340 Spruce St., Matilda 
K. Lobb, 1702 No. 18th St., Sarah L. Haines, 
1513 Marshall St., Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 
Race St., Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centennial 
Ave., Joseph E. Haines, Chairman, Fifteenth 
and Race Streets. 





*,* Persons desiring to take boarders or 
lodgers during the approaching Yearly Meeting 
/ ( Philade'phia) , will find it to their advantage 








to send their names and addresses to Joseph E. 
Haines, 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
An early response will be appreciated. 

















during Fifth month : 
6. Nine Partners, H. Y. M., Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 
7. Philadelphia, Race Street, 10 a. m. 
9. Abington, Horsham, Pa. 
Shrewsbury and Plainfield, H. Y. M. 
11. Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 
Salem, West, Ohio. 
13. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
15. Easton and Granville, H. Y. M. 
18. Short Creck, Concord, Ohio. 
20. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
22. Stillwater, Stillwater, Ohio. 
24. Duanesburg, Ghent, N. Y. 
25. Blue River, Blue River, Ind. 
27. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
New York Yearly Meeting. 
Canada H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ontario. 
28. Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 
29. Southern, Easton, Md. 
30. Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 
. Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 




























































































*,* Quarterly Meetings will occur as follows 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


*,* First-day evening meetings during Fifth 
month are held at Race St., above 15th St., 
excepting the First day of Yearly Meeting, when 
meetings are, also held at 4th and Green Sts., 
35th Street and Lancaster Ave., and 17th Street 
and Girard Ave., all at 7.30 o’clock p. m. 





*,* The regular meeting of the Junior Friends’ 
Association will be held on Sixth-day evening, 
Fifth month 10, at the meeting-house, 35th St. 
and Lancaster Ave., at 8 p-m. A paper on 
Patriotism will be read. All are cordially 
invited. HANNAH E. Scott, Sec. 


‘*] HEAR you have a little sister at your 
house,’’ said a Chicago grocer to a small 
boy the other day. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ said 
Johnny. ‘‘Do you like that?’’ was 
queried. ‘‘I wish it was a boy,’’ said 
Johnny, ‘‘so I could play ‘mibs’ with 
him, an’ baseball an’ tag an’ all those 
things, when he got bigger.’’ ‘‘ Well,"’ 
said the storekeeper, ‘‘why don't you 
exchange your little sister for a boy?"’ 
Johnny reflected for a minute. Then he 
said rather sorrowfully : ‘‘Wecan't now: 
it's too late. We've used her four 
days.’’—[Chicago Tribune. ] 


A LITTLE girl at Newport, seeing the 
willow phztons for the first time, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, mamma, everybody 
rides out in their clothes-baskets here!"’ 


MAKING A MAN. 


Hurry the baby as fast as you can. 

Hurry him, worry him, make him a man. 

Off with his baby clothes, get him in pants, 

Feed him on brain foods and make him 
advance. 

Hustle him, soon as he’s able to walk, 

Into a grammar school; cram him with 
talk, 

Fill his poor head full of figures and facts, 

Keep on a-jamming them in till it cracks. 

Once boys grew up at a rational rate, 

Now we develop a man while you wait. 

Rush him through college, compel him to 
grab 

Of every known subject a dip and dab. 


| Get him in business and after the cash, 


All by the time he can raise a mustache. 
Let him forget he was ever a boy, 
| Make gold his god and its jingle his joy. 
Keep him a hustling and clear out of 
breath, 
Until he wins 
death. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 





nervous prostration and 


‘‘De nearer de shore de harder de 
blow,"’ was the reply of old Susie, as 
some one tried to sympathize with her for 
her suffering condition in her old age.— 
[Laing School Visitor. | 


















ROYAL Baking Powder is indispen- 


sable to the preparation of the finest 


cake, hot-breads, rolls and muffins. 


Housekeepers are sometimes importuned to 
buy other powders because they are “ cheap.” 

Housekeepers should stop and think. Ifsuch 
powders are lower priced, are they not inferior? 

Is it economy to spoil your digestion to save 


a few pennies? 


The ‘‘Royal Baker and Pastry 
Cook ’’ — containing over 800 most 
practical and valuable cooking re- 
ceipts—free to every patron. Send 
postal card with your (full address. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Alum is used in some baking pow- 
ders and in most of the so-called 
phosphate powders, because it is 
cheap, and makes a cheaper powder. 
But alum isa corrosive poison which, 
taken in food, acts injuriously upon 
the stomach, liver and kidneys. 









FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON. 





PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

The battlefield of Gettysburg, the unique 
Luray Caverns, and the Nationa! Capital in all 
the glory of its Sp’ing freshness, are attractions 
so alluring that few would feel like refusing to 
visit them. It is to place these three attractions 
within easy reach of every one that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company announces a tour over 
the battlefield, through the picturesque Blue 
Mountains, down the historic Shenandoah 
Valley, visiting the famous caverns, and an 
entertaining, stay at Washington. 

The tour will leave New York 8.00 a. m., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 p. m., Saturday, May 
18, in charge of one of the Company s tourist 
agents, and will cover a period of five days. 
Anexperienced chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will accompany the 
trip throughout. Round trip tickets, covering 
transportation, carriage drives, and _ hotel 
accommodations, will be sold at the extreme/y 
low rate of $25 from New York, $24 from 
Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. 
W Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON. 





LAST PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR TO WASH- 
INGTON VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


On May 9g the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will run the last of the present series of 
three-day personally-conducted tours to Wash- 
ington, D C. 

Round-trip rate, covering railroad transporta- 
tion for the round trip, hotel accommodations, 
transfer in Washington, station to hotel, and 
services of experienced Tourist Agent and 
Chaperon, $14.50 from New York, $13.00 from 
Trenton, $11.50 from Philadelphia. These 
rates include accommodati ns for two days at 
the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt 
House. For accommodations at Willard’s, 
Regent. Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 
less. Side trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, 
Old Point Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly 
reduced rates. 


All tickets good for ten days. with special | 


hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 
For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 

By JosepH S. WALTON. 

Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 





LEHIGH VALLEY IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE improvements at the Lehigh Valley 
station at Washington and Scott streets, 
Buffalo, are well under way, and will be 
complete before the opening of the Pan- 
American Exposition. 

Additional passenger tracks have been 
installed, and the capacity of the train- 
sheds more than doubled. 

The enlarged baggage room will be 
used solely for outgoing baggage ; all in- 
coming baggage being handled in an 
additional baggage room established on 
Scott street, adjoining the station building. 

To facilitate the rapid unloading of 
excursion trains, a twenty-foot walk has 
been constructed to the north of the sta- 
tion, projecting over the Hamburg Canal. 
This will obviate the necessity of having 
excursionists walk through the main wait- 
ing-room. 

A commodious parcel-room has been 
established, the space assigned to the 
ticket agent increased, and the improve- 
ments, now almost completed, will, it is 
thought, be ample to take care of the 
largely increased passenger business 
which this line expects to transact. 

The total expenses of the alterations 
and enlargements will exceed twenty 
thousand dollars. 


Black Japanese Silks 


We direct attention to two special 
numbers, guaranteed Lyons dye: 


23 inches wide } 
the 68c grade } 45 cents 
36 inches wide } 
an extra value } 68 cents 








Bed Spreads, etc. 


CROCHET SPREADS—in Marseilles 
designs ; full size ; hemmed, ready for 
use ; made to sell at $1.25 ; about 500 
in this lot—g5c each. 

BED COMFORTABLES—cotton-filled 
and covered with silkoline; light-weight; 
handsome designs and colorings—g5c 
each. 

MUSLIN SHEETS—81xgo inches ; good 
quality ; bleached ; great value—at 50 
cents each. 

BLEACHED MUSLIN PILLOW CASES 
— 45x36 inches; with plain hem—six 
for 75 cents; hemstitched—six for $1.00. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and ac- 
curate attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


1221 ARCH STREET. 


Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
Amateur Photographers. 


Moderate prices for the best work. 
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Look for this 
seal on the end 


of the package. 


Do you know what the 


‘In-er-seal’’ trade mark de- 
sign means on a package of 
biscuit or wafers? Have you 
realized that the ‘‘In-er-seal 
Patent Package’’ isthe greatest 
step toward absolutely pure 
food? It means that damp, 
dust and odor no longer have 
any effect on the most delicate 
biscuit, crackers or wafers. 


When you order Soda Biscuit, 
Graham Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers, 
Ginger Snaps, Oatmeal Biscuit 
or Milk Biscuit, insist on getting 
those which come inthe “In-er- 
seal Patent Package.’’ Don’t take 
a substitute. Look for the “In- 
er-seal”’ trade mark design at the 
end of the box. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 





Dr. D. S. Brown Pennock, 
Osteopathic Phystctan. 
g to 12 a.m.,1 to 4 p.m., 


Saturdays 9 to 12, 
or by appointment. 


1527 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


PAABAAAAAAAAA RBBBRABAREBARY 


Yearly 


Accommodations at 


Y. F. A. Building 
140 N. 15th St. 
50 cents a night for 


Meeting 
I90I one person 
MEALS 


Table d'hote 25c. A lacarte 
Dinner 12 to 2 p- m. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 


Phone $ Address : 
| 3°33°55 ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
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Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgage: etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, New York. 


Interest allowed on 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Correspondence invited. 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. 

Chas. F. Cloud. 

Chas. Johnson. 
Norristown Office, 39 E. Main Street. 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 

CAVITAL (paid in), 
URPLUS, 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS,. . 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
msured, and conveyancing done. - 
rage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
arinistrators and others. The Commiay also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, <ic. Safe 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 


. Botton WInpPENny, 
aRRen G. GRIFFITH, 
Samugt Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCotuin, 
Avrrep |. Puiturrs, 
Cuas. S. HincuMan, Grorce M. Wacner, 
Epwarp S. Sayrss, Frank W. Pavt, 
Epvcar Duptsy Fa* res. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 
1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Nicuotas Brice, 

S. Davis Pacs, 
oserpn R. Rwoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
nomas R. Git, 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


zi2 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 
Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Please mention FRieENpDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPAN 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MoRT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Actua: 
ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE:; Trust Officer, J. ROB. 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Porgi 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROT 


The Cup of Tea 
Served at table that has to make the 
meal enjoyable, or refresh the drinkers, 
should approach to the poet's ideal ; the 
steaming cup should be— 
** Laden with the scent of flowers 


Odorous as the breath of Spring’ 
To realize the above send 


One Dollar 


and you will receive, prepaid, one and a 
half pounds of our Blended Tea. 


WM. S, INGRAM, 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


To the Heart of the Semi-Tropics 
By Unexcelled T rain Service. 


Fast trains, composed exclusively of Pullman's 
finest Drawing-room, Sleeping, Dining, Library 
and Observation Cars, from principal Eastern 
and Western Points direct to the doors of 
Florida's famous resorts via 
PLANT SYSTEM OF RAILWAYS. 

Connection at Port Tampa with fast United 
States Mail Steamships for CUBA, THE PEARL 
OF THE ANTILLES, calling at Key West. 


Send for Rates, Schedules, etc., to 
J. J]. FARNSWORTH, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
B. W. WRENN, 290 Broade- 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Savannah, Ga 


Pr 


BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
H; Secretary,C, WALTER BORTON, 


AVID 


| Buck Hill Falls. 


Summer Settlement of Friends. 
In the Pocono Mountains, Pa. 


The Buck Hill Falls Company offers: 

STOCK.—Shares $100. Capital $20,000. A 
portion is yet unissued. 

BUILDING LOTS.—For residence purposes 
only. Sold to stockholders only. Present price 
$100. Fifty are offered, to be selected from 100 
laid out. 

INN.—Now building. To be opened in Sixth 
month. For about 4o guests. 

TENTS.—Of the best form and make, for Sum- 
mer Camping, will be furnished by the Company, 
at moderate charge, to be placed on private Lots 
or on the Company's ground. 

To view the Estate, and select Lots, address 
Robert Benson, Superintendent, Mountain Home 
P. O., Monroe Co., Pa. The station is Cresco, 
on Lackawanna R. R. 

For Booklet, and for information as to Stock, 
Lots, Plans of the Company, etc., address 

CHARLES F. JENKINS, Sec’y and Treas., 

1024 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


Special Notice. 
Friends are invited to contribute articles to be dis- 
posed of at 


** RUMMAGE SALE ”’ 

to be held Seventh-day, Fifth month 11, 1goz, at the 
School Building of the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. 
Donations of any useful articles, new or old, that can 
be sold at a nominal price, tothe people who reside in 
the neighborhood of ‘‘ The Mission” will be very 
acceptable, and can be sent to the School any time prior 
to the day of sale. 

A wagon will be sent for packages, on Fifth month 9g, 
to any address in central portion of city or West Phila- 
delpbia, upon request for same. 

Friends will please mark all packages ‘‘ For Rummage 
Sale, care of Janitor, Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 

, 15 Fairmount Ave.” 

The sale will be under the care of a joint committee 
of the three departments—Night School, Sewing School, 
First-day School, and will be from 1o a. m., until 9 
p. m., of the date mentioned. The funds obtained from 
the same will be paid into the Treasury of the Philan- 
thropic Committee having charge of the Guild. 

Further particulars can be had by communicating with 


' 
SARAH B. FRENCH, Chairman of Committee, 
1938 Mt. Vernon Street. 


GEO. B. COCK, STExoaRApnen, 
amt 





Telephone 3-50-53 D. 


aah a. woopnurr, | 


Undertaker 


1208 


A LITTLe girl, after drinking®4 glass of 
water from a magnetic spring, said, ‘‘I do 
not feel one particle magnified, and I 
think these springs are a humbug."’ 


and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





